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Ragged Rebin or 
Bachelor’s Button? 


Neither name is correct, as you 
ean see by referring to Page 77 
of Dreer’s Garden Book. Don’t 
envy your friends who can 
speak with authority on any 
subject pertaining to flowers. 
Be like them. Get the new, 
revised 1932 edition of this 
one completely authoritative 
work of its kind. 


There is no need to depend on 
the superficial information 
contained in seed catalogs, fer 
a copy of the 1932 Garden 
Book will be sent free on re- 
quest to those interested in 
vegetable and flower seeds, 
roses, perennial plants, etc. 


HENRY A. DREER 
Dept. T-1 1306 Spring Garden Street 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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Blueberries 
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Selected and bred for large, 
delicious, crispy smooth ber- 
ries, and vigorous, productive, 

\ beautiful bushes. Strong, 
\ healthy plants, true to 
=\name—Aristocrats for 








Whitesbog Blueberry Nurseries 
Joseph J. White, Inc. 
ITESBOG, NEW JERSEY 2 





erp” GARDEN DIGEST 


—the “‘garden magazine of 


all garden magazines’’ —— be- 
cause it digests valuable sug- 
gestions and articles of lasting 


value from scores of other 
magazines, books and bulle- 
tins. Garden Digest is your 
private secretary —— always 
watching for the best ideas. 





Sample, 10c. One year’s subscription, $1.00 
Garden Digest, 115-129 Great Oak Lane, 
Pleasantville, New York 


THREE PAMPHLETS 


Prepared by the Massachusetts Hor- 
ticultural Society, for sale at Horti- 
cultural Hall, Boston, as follows: 





House Plants and How to 
Grow Them ........... 25 cents 


Rock Gardens and What to 
Grow in Them ......... 25 cents 


Grape Culture ........... 10 cents 


Horticultural Society of New York 


fig a meeting in the offices of the Horticultural Society of 
New York, 598 Madison Avenue, New York City, on 
Wednesday, January 20, Mr. Charles H. Totty of Madison, 
N. J., discussed carnations and exhibited a beautiful collection 
of Red Laddie, Pink Laddie, Ivanhoe, Zorro, Coral Glow, 
Circe and Chintz. 

The competitive class for the day was “‘One vase of 25 
carnations” and in a splendid competition, Mrs. F. E. Lewis 
(Jack Smith, gardener) took first prize, Robert Melrose sec- 
ond and the William Sim Carnation Company third. A vase 
of carnations from the greenhouses of Mrs. Benjamin Stern 
(George Penson, gardener) arrived too late for competition, 
but because of superior culture, were awarded a special prize. 


A first class certificate of merit was awarded to Mrs. W. K. | 


du Pont of Wilmington, Del., for the cypripedium “Ethel H. 
du Pont’ (Robert Paterson x Mrs. Eley). 

The complete list of exhibits for the day with their awards 
is as follows: 


Thomas Young Nurseries, Inc., Bound Brook, N. J. (Godfrey Erickson, | 
grower), one cypripedium plant, award of merit; Lager 6 Hurrell, Sum- | 
mit, N. J., collection of seven cypripediums: Euryades x Goliath, Horus, | 


Archie Niell, leeanum giganteum, insigne Harefield Hali x Spicerianum, 


Minos Youngii and aureum Oedippe, award of commendation, Cattleya | 


Bogotensis alba, award of commendation; Joseph Manda Company, West 
Orange, N. J., cymbidium Magpie var. Brandywine, award of commenda- 
tion, Cattleya trianae var. F. R. Newbold, award of commendation, cypri- 
pedium Queen Alexandra and Cypripedium insigne King Edward VII, 
vote of thanks, one vase cymbidium hybrids, award of commendation. 

G. E. Baldwin & Co., Mamaroneck, N. Y., cypripedium Bisham (Hera 
x Odin), award of merit, collection of seven choice cypripediums: Memphis 


(Chrysostom x Cardinal Mercier), Mrs. Carl Holmes (Gwen Hannen x | 


Moonlight), Alcivana (Alcibiades x Nirvana), Atlantis (Cardinal Mercier 
x Chloris), Buckingham (Maisie x Warrior), Chloris (Lord Wolmer x 
Mrs. Hilary Jenkinson) and Ashley (J. M. Black x Eurybiades), silver 
medal; Mrs. W. K. Du Pont, Wilmington, Del.,cypripedium Major Han- 
bury Carlile, award of merit, cypripedium Ethel H. Du Pont (Robert 
Paterson x Mrs. Eley), first class certificate of merit; Walter H. Jewell, 
Esq., New Rochelle, N. Y., laeliocattleya momus (C. Octave Doin x 
Le. rubens var. lambeauiae), award of merit, odontoglossum gocrispum 
(Gorizia x crispum Premier), award of commendation, odontoglossum 
seedling (crispum x Clonius), award of commendation; Orchidwood, Inc., 
New Rochelle, N. Y., Cymbidium schlegeli (insigne sanderae x wigani- 
anum), honorable mention; W. R. Coe, Esq., Planting Fields, Oyster Bay, 
L. I. (Wm. G. Carter, gardener), one vase each of bougainvillea Hope 
seedling, laterita, glabra and American Beauty, vote of thanks, one vase 
Bignonia venusta, award of merit, one vase Passiflora princeps, award of 
commendation, one vase thunbergia, vote of thanks. 

Clarence Lewis, Esq., Skylands, Sterlington, N. Y. (George Graves, 
gardener), collection of forsythia: one vase each of ovata, intermedia 
primulina, intermedia spectabilis, intermedia variety, award of commenda- 
tion, one vase Marica caerulea, vote of thanks, one vase Billbergia nutans, 
vote of thanks, Sedum palmeri, award of commendation; Miss Louise 
Baeder Mallon, 353 West 57th Street, New York City, one Begonia sem- 
perflorens, one crocus, one Narcissus tazetta ‘‘Paper White,’’ vote of thanks; 
C. J. Van Bourgondien, Babylon, L. I., one vase freesia ‘‘Golden Daffo- 
dill,’” vote of thanks, one vase freesia ‘‘Maryon,’’ award of commendation; 
Miss Marie L. Constable, Mamaroneck, N. Y. (James Stuart, gardener), 
one vase Euphorbia jacquinaeflora, vote of thanks; Brooklyn Botanic 
Garden, 1000 Washington Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y., one vase calliandra 
sp. from Bolivia, award of merit; one vase Daphne odora marginata, vote 
of thanks; Totty’s, Madison, N. J., one vase Coleus thyrsoideus, vote of 
thanks, collection of carnations for display only: Red Laddie, Pink Laddie, 
Ivanhoe, Zorro, Coral Glow, Circe, Chintz; Mrs. H. E. Manville, Pleasant- 
ville, N. Y. (T. H. Everett, gardener), Veltheimia viridifolia, award of 
commendation; Bauer & Steinkamp Co., Indianapolis, one vase carnation, 
“Patrician,’’ vote of thanks. 

Competitive Class: One vase of 25 carnations, Mrs. F. E. Lewis, 
Ridgefield, Conn., first prize, Robert Melrose, Huntington, L. I., second 
prize, The William Sim Carnation Co., Cliftondale, Mass., third prize, 
Mrs. Benjamin Stern, Roslyn, L. I., special prize. 








DIENER’S 
World Famous 
Monster Petunias 


Gorgeously 
colored blooms 
5 to 8 inches 
in diameter in 
12 weeks after 
planting seed. 
Real prize win- 
ners. Pleasing 
variety of col- 
ors. Mixed. 


Sample Pack- 
age of 500 
seeds, only 


50c 


Diener’s Giant Frilled 
Double Petunias 


The finest double Petunias ever produced, 
in all the most up to date colors. $1 00 
PE a ce caw eden seve ° 





Chrysanthemum Dahlia 


New type of Dahlia of immense size and 
in the most wonderful colorings, resem- 
bling the Chrysanthemum. The best keep- 
ing Dahlia for cut flowers. 5 
fF, BRP Rarer rt ° 
Catalog of Exceptional Gladiolus, 
Petunias, Dahlias, Delphinium, 
Tomatoes, etc., free on request. 


RICHARD DIENER 


Oxnard, California, U. 8S. A. 





* flesh by desk 


SEEDS 
BULBS 


Illustrated Catalogues on Request 


For Those Who Demand the Best 


TRIVETTS [ESTED SEEDS 


INC, 
Seed & Bulb Specialists 
SS and6! PARK PLACE 


NEW YORKCITY 








Thomas J. Grey Co. 


SEEDS, BULBS AND 
IMPLEMENTS 
THE VERY BEST ALWAYS 
Re-selected Strains in Seeds 

Improved Styles in Implements 
Catalogue upon Application 

16 South Market Street 
BOSTON - - MASS. 























Sent postpaid on receipt of check or stamps 





DIANTHUS BEATRIX 


A new everblooming hardy garden pink of rare merit. Flowers fragrant and 
very double of a light salmon pink borne in clusters. Unsurpassed for rock 
gardens, borders and general planting. Outstanding novelty of 1931. We 
are now taking orders for Spring delivery. 


Descriptive Leaflet Mailed on Request 


31-in. pot, $3.50 per 12; $25 per 100 2¥e-in. pot, $2.50 per 12; $15 per 100 
50 at the 100 rate 


On request, we shall send to any garden club or flower show 
a blooming plant free of charge. 


SWINSON BROS. Gloucester, Mass. 


Please Mention This Magazine 


eA Bent Story 


Free for the Asking 
It will improve your Lawn and 
cost nothing. 


SEASIDE BENT CO. 
115 Broad Street, New York City 











1932 CATALOGUE 


NOW READY 
AMY HORE 
Grower of choice perennials 


GREEN BROOK GARDENS 
SCOTCH PLAINS, N. J. 
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Destroy 
injurious 
insect pests 
with WILSON’S O. K. PLANT 
SPRAY, for over a quarter of a 
century the nationally recog- 
nized standard insecticide. Harm- 
less to humans, clean and easy to 
apply. Recommended by officers 


and members of the Garden Club 
of America. 





Wilson’s O. K. Plant Spray 
is sold by leading stores 
everywhere and the genuine 
may be identified by the fa- 
mous Trade Mark. Write 
us, if your dealer cannot 
supply your requirements. 








Trade Mark Registered 


Wilson’s Awinc Pyrethrum Spray 
Non-poisonous, highly concentrated PYRETHRUM 
spray. Easily controls more resistant type of in- 
sect such as MEXICAN BEAN BEETLE, Japa- 
nese Beetle, Red Spider, Rose Chafer, Cabbage 
Worm, White Fly, etc. Complete, requiring only a 
dilution with water. Gallon $10. 


Wilson’s Scale-O 
Now is the time to use Wilson’s Scale-O . . 
the powerful dormant spray so necessary to the 
successful growth of fruit and other trees. Scale-O 
kills Scale insects and eggs—even in Winter. Mixes 
readily in cold water . . . covers very rapidly and 
evenly. 1 Gallon, $2.00; 5 Gallons, $9.00. 


“Insects and Their Control’’ by Andrew Wilson, 
383 pages, 188 illustrations, $2.50 postpaid. 


Dept. E2 
SPRINGFIELD, NEW JERSEY 
OHIO BRANCH FLORIDA BRANCH 
710 E. 113th St. 614 56th St. 


Cleveland West Palm Beach 
CALIFORNIA BRANCH 


245 N. Fries Ave Wilmington 









New York, N. Y. 
e 


Main Store: 
367 MADISON AVE. (Roosevelt Hotel) 
Branches: 

300 Park Avenue 

Ritz-Carlton Hotel 

Vanderbilt Hotel 


Greenhouses: Searingtown, L. I. 
















Get = vlants from the ) 

j most gardens, 

i of A... by chet Jouinson uo 
patty (che late A. L. J 


‘ he and eg have” br Drought. thi this ww 


8 to 
perfection. 
Get a pair of my mammoth Tropical S$ 
Very free blooming, fragrant as a oa Lite, 
cutting. Plant close. together—1 .. 1 blue or 1 
purple, 1 rose. Either pair, $4.00 pos “> 
Order contr See, supply limited on Bow t FREE 
“a =. L. Water Gardens, 6341 p -B, 8t., 


Carl } eB Successor to A. L. Johnson 


LONG BEACH WATER GARDENS 


A WONDERFUL OPPORTUNITY 
TO VISIT 
THE OLD WORLD GARDENS 
with Allen W. Edminster 
174 Emerson Place, Brooklyn, 
Send for itinerary today 


Party Now Being Organized 


Choice Orchids 
HYBRIDS 
Laelio-Cattleyas, Brasso- 
Cattleyas, etc. 


G. E. BALDWIN CO. 
Mamaroneck, N. Y. 


Mariiac Trio, white, 4 _ es om 
(3 wonderful, hardy plants), $3.00 
postpaid. 





N. Y. 














Entered as second-class matter December 8, 1904, at the Post Office at Boston, Mass., 
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H. L. FROST & CO. 


ARLINGTON, MASS. 


MOVES 
LARGE TREES 


REASONABLY — EFFICIENTLY 
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Requirements of Delphinium Nudicaule........ 58 
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N OW Ready with 31 Illustrations, Price $2.50 


ERNEST H. WILSON 
‘Plant “Hunter 


Containing a 70-page Complete List of his Im- 
portant Introductions and Where to Get Them. 
By EDWARD I. FARRINGTON 


Secretary of the Massachusetts Horticultural Society and Editor of HORTICULTURE 


The STRATFORD COMPANY, Publishers 
289 Congress Street, Boston, Mass. 


Please send. ... . copies of ERNEST H. WILSON—-PLANT HUNTER. Price $2.50 














ADDRESS 


Acceptance for mailing at special rate of postage, authorized August 14, 1925 

















Che Little Orchid TFbouse 


@ Perhaps you are one of the many 
plant lovers who for years have 
wanted to grow Orchids in your home 
but have been unable to doso because 
of the lack of moisture in the air. 
@ Now with the Little Orchid House 
(electrically heated, thermostatically 
controlled) to provide proper atmos- 
pheric conditions, you may enjoy 
this long wanted pleasure. 

@ It is not expensive to own the 
Little Orchid House and an Orchid 


Collection. 


Send for Folder H-1 


THOMAS YOUNG 
NURSERIES - INC. 


Bound Brook, New Jersey 


ORCHIDS 


PERMANENT EXHIBITION 
IN OUR NEW SHOWHOUSE 
AND RECEPTION ROOM 
See Orchids in an 


Appropriate 
Setting 








Visitors cordially 
invited 


ORCHIDWOOD, Inc. 


830 PELHAMDALE AVENUE 





| NEW BOCHELLE, NEW YOEE 





ORCHIDS 


Grow Orchids in your HOME in our “HOME 
MINIATURE GREENHOUSE.” Write for 
descriptive circular and Orchid collection sug- 
gestions. 


LAGER & HURRELL 


SUMMIT NEW JERSEY 











BUTTERWORTH'S 


Framingham Massachusetts 
ORCHIDS 


Plants and Flowers 
Phone 33 











ORCHIDS 


Inspection of our wonderful stock 
is invited 
Joseph Manda Company 
Orchid Experts 
West Orange New Jersey 














under the Act of Congress of March 3, 1897 
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ROSE Ss 










Every one a genuine ‘Seal Kraft’’ trade- 
marked plant — large, 2-year-old, field- 
grown —- GUARANTEED to live and 
bloom truce to name the very first season. 
Our PATENTED sealing process pre- 
serves full life and vigor from Nursery to 
Garden, insuring safe planting—quicker 
growth — better bloom — no disappoint- 





ments. 


A Fine Garden of Roses 

$5.88 postpaid 

All Everblooming. Every color and shade 
including the latest. 

Talisman Souv. De Geo. Pernet 

Victoria Dame Edith Helen 

Red Radiance Duchess of Wellington 

Los Angeles Pink Radiance 











Sunburst Mme. Butterfly 
Columbia J. L. Mock 

Less than 12 Roses, 49 cts. each, plus 5 
cts. additional per plant for packing and 
postage, except Talisman which is 75 cts. 






plus 5 cts. 
—Ample fertilizer sent 


FREE with each full dozen if 


orderedimmediately. AlsoFREE our 
valuable ‘‘Seal Kraft’’ rose booklet, 
THE MANCHESTER 
NURSERIES 
BOX 367-S 
MANCHESTER 
CONN, 























BAGATELLE 
NURSERY 


. M. KOSTER, Mer. 


HALF HOLLOW HILLS, L. I. 
P. O. HUNTINGTON STATION, N. Y. 


RHODODENDRONS 
CHOICE EVERGREENS 
NORWAY MAPLES 
ORIENTAL PLANTS 
at 
UNUSUAL PRICES 


“(Q)HEN you drive out to see us, 


proceed as far as the Dew Drop Inn 
at the intersection of the Jericho 
Turnpike and New York Avenue, 
Huntington, about 35 miles from 
New York; then follow the signs 
erected at the corners of intersecting 
roads. Will be glad to send price 
list on request. 
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Bird Feeding Pays 


If you are not already feeding the birds I wish you would 
begin now. It attracts the most desirable birds to your garden 
and shrubbery, often in great numbers. 


Packard Bird Feeders and Bird Food 


A twenty year test has proven these best. Now here is a 
new device and a new offer. THE CAPE COD FEEDER, 
attractive to birds and people, white with green roof, hangs 
upon any nail anywhere, holds much food dry and safe and 
feeds it to the birds as needed. It has a special suet holder. 
It works for you a long time without refilling. 

SPECIAL OFFER. With every order for a Cape Cod 
feeder accompanied by check for $5—a very low price for 
so attractive and durable a device—I will mail the feeder and 
ten pounds of my Special Mixture bird food—the only really 
satisfactory, balanced-ration bird food—without further 
charge; all for $5. Write now to 


WINTHROP PACKARD 


1446 Washington Street Canton, Massachusetts 
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The Cape Cod Feeder 
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BRANCHES of a number of shrubs may be cut now for forcing 
indoors. Pussywillows start easily if the caps are picked off and 
the branches kept in warm water for a few hours. Then they should 
be placed in a sunny window. Forsythias also force easily. 


Clumps of astilbe or spiraea may be potted now for forcing indoors | 


or in the conservatory. The plants need drainage, and it is important, 
too, that the soil be made firm around the roots. After they are potted, 


soak the plants thoroughly, and place them in a cool cellar. Keep the | 


plants well watered at all times. When the new growth is three inches 
high, place the plants in a cool, sunny window. When the flower buds 
begin to show, give the plants a weak stimulant occasionally. 

Although cacti are native of arid regions, they need a constant 
water supply when they are used as house plants. Too heavy water- 
ing, however, will cause them to rot. 


After forced lily-of-the-valley roots are through flowering, place | 


them in a cool part of the cellar until Spring, when they should be set 
in the garden. 


Allow freesia bulbs to ripen; they can be repotted next August. 


Although other kinds of forced bulbs will make some showing in 
the garden, hyacinths and paperwhite narcissi cannot be expected to 
succeed nor will they be of any value for forcing another year. 

All bulbs should be kept in active growth until the tops die down 
before the pots are set away in the cellar. Tulips, hyacinths and nar- 
cissi should be set out in the garden next Autumn. 

Keep the cool section of the conservatory at a temperature of 50 to 
55 degrees at night and warm section at 65 to 75 degrees. Ventilation 
should be given early in the day in warm fine weather. Sprinkle stove- 
house plants with warm water once or twice a day. 

If small lawns in urban gardens are continually mutilated by dogs 
scratching them, cover the grass with chicken wire, stretched tight and 


flat. The grass will come through the wire readily and cover it so that | 


it will not be unsightly. 


Calla lilies will flower more freely if they are given plenty of water | 


and a weak liquid fertilizer every week or two. This plant is a gross 
feeder. There should be good drainage in the pot. 


Seeds of many perennials may be sown now in a conservatory that | 


is kept at a moderate temperature. Some perennials will flower the first 
season from seeds started now. Delphiniums and gaillardias are in 
this class. 

When the hotbed is ready, sow seeds of cabbages, cauliflowers, 
kohlrabi and lettuce. Sow also, hardy and half-hardy annuals, and 
even biennials and perennials. Hotbeds for early planting should have 
a two-foot deep pit, in the bottom of which should be tramped 18 
inches of manure. 

This is a good time of year to clean out the bird houses or to set 
up new ones. If some of the houses were not occupied during the last 
season, relocate them in positions similar to those of the most popular 
houses. 

The Winter pruning of fruit trees and application of dormant 
sprays to fruit trees and ornamental trees and shrubs is now in order. 

If the weather is mild, give the coldframes frequent ventilation. 

Much injury can be done to lawns during the Winter months if 
delivery men are allowed to cut across them continually. 

If mice are prevalent, it would be wise to put the new seeds as they 
arrive in a dry mouse-proof container until planting time. 

Regiaze and paint the coldframe and hotbed sashes. 














ORDER NOW 





Christmas Roses 
$1.50—$3—$5 sizes 


Hybrid Clematis 


Large flowered—Six varieties 
Landscape size $1.50 each 
1 yr. potted 2 for $1.50 





GARDEN STUDIO 


JULIA A. LATIMER 
1 Harold Street Mamaroneck, N. Y. 


Descriptive circulars on request 

















CACTYWS 


.. Every gardener reserves a place 
in his garden and in his heart for 
Cactus. Its weird spiny shapes and 
delicate blossoms have made this 
fantastic plant a universal favorite. 
There is a suitable type for every 
garden. 


. Anderson McCully in the March 
issue of the Gardeners’ Chronicle 
discusses the selection of the proper 
type for your garden. There is much 
in this article that you will wish to 
know about the habits and culture 
of Cactus. 


. . In short, it is the practical, in- 
formative sort of article that you will 
always find in the Gardeners’ Chron- 
icle, the kind that has made it famous, 
—the nation-wide favorite of ama- 
teur and professional gardener, alike. 


. A trial will convince you that it is 
distinctly different, completely a gar- 
dening magazine. Special offer, — 
thirteen months for $2.00. Single 
copies 25c. 


GARDENERS 
CHRONICLE 


522-H Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
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Better Gardens Make Better Homes 








HORTICULTURAL NEWS-LETTER 


Thrift Gardens in St. Louis 


N organization known as the Health Thrift Community 
Gardens and sponsored by Mr. Julius A. Baer, a promi- 
nent merchant, has been incorporated in St. Louis, Mo., and 
is expected to accomplish much in the raising of fruit and 
vegetables for home consumption the coming season. The 
plan is based on practices now being carried out in Europe. 
On a recent visit to Nuremberg and Dortmund, Germany, 
Mr. Baer was very much impressed with the accomplishments 
of the gardeners of these cities, and brought home several 
photographs, one of which is being used as an illustration on 
this page. Home gardening has been developed in Germany 
for the past 20 years and has reached a high state of perfec- 
tion. There are approximately 500,000 home gardeners there, 
supervised by a national organization. 

All the gardens in St. Louis will be located on unimproved 
ground, and besides adding to the food supply will convert 
unsightly lots into cultivated spots of beauty. Mr. Baer will 
be responsible for the grounds, making no rental charge, and 
will supply free vegetable and flower seeds, shrubbery and 
plants, the necessary equipment and such supervision as may 
be needed. The gardener will have for his own use whatever 


he grows and can dispose of any surplus as he sees fit. Mr. 
Baer intends to carry out the plan followed in the German 
gardens by planting shrubbery and ornamental trees, and by 
putting up tool and shelter houses. 

Sixty-five applications for garden plots have already been 
made. The gardens are to be laid out in plots 30 by 60 feet, 
and the only restrictions placed with the granting of the 
plots is that they be cultivated and properly attended by 
reliable citizens. It is expected that this plan will be of great 
benefit to the unemployed of the city, although the gardens 
will not be confined to persons who are in need. 

Eric Orf, a graduate of a German agricultural college, will 
supervise the gardening and has been established in an office 
in the Stix, Baer & Fuller Company building. 


Coloring Apples With Electricity 

Substituting a 1,500-watt electric lamp for the sun, L. R. 
Streeter and G. W. Pearce, chemists at the state experiment 
station at Geneva, N. Y., have succeeded in coloring McIntosh 
apples as completely as though the fruit had developed under 
favorable natural conditions. The chemists, who reported on 
their work to fellow scientists at a recent meeting of the 


- 





Community Gardening as It Is Carried On in Germany, the Garden Being Decorative as Well as Productive 
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Society for Horticultural Science, are quick to point out that 
at present the use of electric light offers little or no possibility 
as a commercial means of coloring apples, but that it is an 
exceedingly useful laboratory method for studying the devel- 
opment of color in fruit. 

Colored glass filters were used in these experiments to 
determine just what part of the spectrum was responsible for 
pigment formation in McIntosh apples. By this means the 
most effective wave length of light was ascertained, and the 
fact established that a 1,500-watt lamp with a suitable re- 
flector would provide a good source of light with the required 
wave length. 


Two New Blight Resistant Pears 


Two new late-ripening pears of good quality and flavor 
and seeming to possess a marked degree of resistance to pear 
blight are now ready for distribution to fruit growers for 
trial. They were originated at the state experiment station at 
Geneva, N. Y., and have been named Ovid and Willard. 
Planting stock is being propagated by the New York Fruit 
Testing Association, which co-operates with the experiment 
station in the distribution of its new fruits. 

One of the great difficulties in improving pears is the de- 
velopment of new varieties that are truly resistant to blight. 
This cannot always be determined at the outset, for long- 
continued trials over a wide range of soils and climatic condi- 
tions are needed to prove the resistance of a new sort to this 
destructive malady. 

Ovid and Willard are sister seedlings from a cross made at 
Geneva between Bartlett and Dorset. Ovid is described as a 
large pear much like Dorset in shape but colored like Bartlett 
except for russet patches. The flesh is fine-grained, tender, 
nearly white, sweet and with an agreeable flavor. At Geneva 
it ripens in December. 

Willard resembles the Bartlett parent more closely in shape 
and color than does Ovid. Also it ripens about a month 
earlier, the two varieties making an excellent combination of 
good-quality pears with Winter. Willard has yellow flesh 
that is fine-grained, tender and juicy. : 


Lecture Course at Ambler 


The School of Horticulture for Women, Ambler, Pa., an- 
nounces a special series of lectures to be given at the school 
during the Spring season, on Wednesday afternoons at 
2:30 p.m. as follows: ’ 

March 16—Mr. Charles K. Hallowell, 

Lawn Problems and How to Solve Them. 
March 23——Mr. James Bush-Brown, 

Inexpensive and Appropriate Tools. 
March 30—Dr. J. Horace McFarland, 

The New Roses. 


April 6—Miss Anne B. Wertsner, 
Unusual Plants for Rock and Wall Garden. 
April 13—NMr. H. Gleason Mattoon, 


Care of Ornamental Trees and Shrubs. 
April 20—Mrs. Mortimer Fox, 
: ; Lilies. : 
The tickets will be $8.00 for the series of six lectures, and 


they will be transferable. The charge for each of the single 
lectures will be $2.00. 


Coming Lecture in New York 


On February 17 at 8:30 p.m. in the auditorium of the 
New York Genealogical and Biographical Society, 126 East 
58th Street, New York City, William N. Craig of Boston, 
Mass., is to speak before the members of the Horticultural 
Society of New York on “‘Hardy Lilies for American Gar- 
dens.’ The New York society looks forward to this talk with 
unusual interest because of its work on the diseases of lilies 
in collaboration with the New York Botanical Garden, Boyce 
Thompson Institute for Plant Research, and Cornell Uni- 
versity. 

At 2:30 in the afternoon of the same day, February 17, at 
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the offices of the society, 598 Madison Avenue, New York 
City, Mrs. Arthur Knapp, who is a successful amateur gar- 
dener and garden club member, wil! speak on seed sowing 


‘ by the beginner. 


“Men of the Trees” 

On the evening of January 13, at 126 East 58th Street, 
New York City, the members of the Horticultural Society 
of New York were given an enjoyable lecture by Mr. Richard 
St. Barbe Baker on ‘‘Men of the Trees,’’ which is a story 
of Major Baker’s trip to the mahogany forests of Kenya 
and Nigeria, where he had been assistant conservator of 
forests for the British government. 

While acting as a forest conservator in the summer of 
1922, Mr. St. Barbe Baker summoned a mass meeting of 
3,000 natives and expounded to them his gospel of tree 
planting, to replace their former practice of tree destroying. 
He formed them into a society now known throughout the 
world as ““The Men of the Trees,’’ adding to its ideals the 
leading principles of the Boy Scout movement. with the result 
that today whole clans of the African warriors vie with one 
another in voluntary tree planting and in the doing of ‘‘one 
good deed each day.’’ Thus, the ‘““Men of the Trees’’ move- 
ment is bringing to Africa a new and splendid ideal of 
civilization. 

‘“‘Men of the Trees’’ in book form has just been published 
with introduction by Lowell Thomas and gives the story in 
more detail than was possible in the one hour and twenty 
minutes before the members of the New York society. 


Mertensias From the West 


UR western Mertensta ciliata, sometimes called M. sibi- 

rica, is a large plant that grows from two to five feet 

in height and in old plants has a very large root crown with 

many flowering stems. It is really a fine garden plant although 

possibly a little coarse. Mountaineers call it stick seed and are 

not in love with it because its seeds catch into clothing 
rather badly. 

In eastern Oregon, eastern Washington and Idaho, there 
are several dwarf mertensias which are charming little plants. 
I think that none are as yet in cultivation although some of 
the plant collectors in Portland, Ore., are now bringing them 
in. These mertensias are from open moist lands and the table- 
lands of those regions, as well as in the lower mountains. | 
think they are promising for rock gardens and that eventually 
they will be distributed. 

—Carl Purdy. 
Ukiah, Calif. 


Importing Plants From Canada 


Are the restrictions on plants imported from Canada the same as those 
which apply to importations from Europe and other countries across the 
water? I am told that leniency is shown when plants are to be brought in 
from -Canada. 


Restrictions on the importation of plants from Canada, 
under regulation 15 are more lenient than those imposed on 
plant imports from other foreign countries, because the gen- 
eral conditions in the Dominion so closely resemble those of 
our neighboring states. Permits issued under regulation 15 
are known as “‘continguous permits.’’ If accompanied by the 
required Canadian certificates of origin and of inspection, 
shipments of plants from the Dominion may enter through 
the most convenient customs port of entry on the Canadian 
frontier. 

Unlike foreign importations, plants from Canada may be 
shipped with soil on the roots. For this reason, there is little 
or no loss in transit. All shipping should be done by express, 
as special mailing tags are necessary if plants are to be im- 
ported by mail. No restriction is made as to the class of 
amateur who may import plants from Canada. 
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Lily Pool and Swimming Pool on Different Levels in a Formal Garden 


The Place of Pools in the Garden Picture 


is in a standing pool. Besides its original purpose of giv- 

ing refreshment and cooling the air in hot weather, the 
pool adds a distinctive note to the garden picture. With the 
proper treatment it forms a perfect focal point in garden de- 
sign, for without destroying the openness of the center it 
invariably draws attention in upon itself. By doubling the 
vertical length of the surrounding objects, its reflections give 
greater depth to the picture and relieve the monotony of the 
horizontal lines in the level garden. It makes an excellent foil, 
furthermore, for the green of the encompassing vegetation. 

The type of pool which will be most appropriate in a given 
situation depends first upon the character of the environment 
and second upon the scale and elaborateness of the design. 
Among natural conditions it should be treated in a completely 
naturalistic manner, but unless it can be made absolutely 
natural in appearance—in its surroundings as well as in itself 
and its planting—it should be treated as part of a formal 
composition. 

A formal pool, with its beauty of regular line and form, 
has an architectural severity which harmonizes with definitely 
formal and obviously man-made surroundings. Being part of 
a definite plan its lines should fit, along with those of the turf, 
paths and planting, into the decorative pattern that covers 
the surface of the ground. It may take the form of a simple 
fountain basin, of an unpretentious lily pool, or of a geomet- 
rically accurate pool which serves primarily as a mirror for 
the adjacent planting and architectural background. In any 
case it must have enough regularity and symmetrical balance 
to be in keeping with the degree of precise formality in the 
scheme. 

Since the pool is not merely a part of the surface treatment 
of the garden but also its most attractive single object, there 
are only certain spots where it can be appropriately placed. 
As the central feature it forms the perfect point, already men- 
tioned, upon which the attention is focused and from which 
all interest in the rest of the garden radiates. As the terminus 
of a vista it may form part of the foreground for an object of 
particular architectural beauty, such as a pergola or exedra, 
which is backed up by tall planting, duplicating and enhanc- 
ing its effect by reflection. As a break in the monotony of 
flagstone walks or terraces around a stone house a simple pool 
serves also as a tiny mirror of its immediate surroundings. 


r ‘HE most common decorative use for water in the garden 





When space allows, a number of connected pools may be 
appropriate, and nothing gives greater unity to a garden on 
different levels than a series of water features of which the 
pool forms either an apparent or suppositive link. It is some- 
times possible to place the pool where one comes upon it 
unexpectedly behind a wall or hidden by a hedge, and even 
here it should be the center of attraction in its own small 
area; yet, if the pool is ‘‘the garden jewel’’ which ‘‘should not 
be worn with too much ostentation,’’ it must never impose 
itself upon the garden to the extent of overshadowing the 
general scheme, however important a factor in that scheme it 
may be. 

Wherever the pool is placed—and its form and treatment 
are just as dependent on its exact position as on the character 
of the environment—its ‘size and shape must be carefully 
worked out in proper relation to the setting. Enough open 
space should be left around it so that it does not seem to be 
crowded into a narrow compartment between encroaching 
masses of vegetation or to usurp some of the ground required 
for turf, paths or planting. On the other hand, it should 
neither be so insignificant that it fails to draw and hold the 
attention for lack of emphasis on its important position, nor 
so inadequate that it mirrors only a meagre portion of its 
environs. When the pool is designed to reflect a particular 
object its long dimension should run with the direction of the 
view towards this object, so that it will provide as large a 
mirror surface as possible, and it should take the shape of an 
ellipse or oblong. 

While some variation of a square or circular pool is usually 
the most appropriate shape for a square or circular garden, 
the lengthened quadrangle with various end treatments seems 
to lend itself to most of the situations ordinarily available. If 
several pools are used to form a regular pattern, their shape— 
as that of the beds—will be determined absolutely by the 
design. So long as a pool is in scale as a detail of the design 
and its lines are in harmony with those laid down by the 
adjacent areas of turf, paths and planting, it will have the 
proper spacial relation to its site. 

To be completely appropriate, however, the formal pool 
must be treated with more or less architectural finish according 
to the elaborateness of the design. It should have a regular 
rim or coping to give the necessary definition to its outline. 
This coping has a similar relation to the pool that a frame has 
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to a picture, but more than this it serves to identify the pool 
with the particular setting in which it is placed. Whether the 
coping is made of brick, stone, tile or concrete, and whether 
it takes the form of simple flagstones or carefully cut stone 
with moldings, will be determined by the kind of materials 
used in adjacent walks, walls and buildings and by the simple 
or elaborate formality of the design. It should always be wide 
enough to form a definite boundary and, since that pool is 
the most enticing which offers a chance for close companion- 
ship with water, it may in itself be a marginal walk. No 

arrow coping should be set flush with the surrounding sur- 
face, but one that is wide enough to stand on with ease will 
make a more satisfactory edging if it is raised so little that it 
does not appreciably interrupt the level extent of an open area 
in the garden. 

The level of the water surface in a garden pool is more 
significant than many persons realize. If the pool is full to the 
brim and the grass around it comes flush with the outer edge, 
the water surface is more widely visible and therefore more 





The New Double Nasturtium Golden Gleam 


effective in the general composition. It seems to well up more 
spontaneously and impart a feeling of life to everything 
around it. If the water is perceptibly lower than the margin 
of the pool, it seems to be more detached from its surround- 
ings and the effect of its reflections is more intensified. 

When the pool forms part of the foreground of an impor- 
tant architectural feature, however, it should be brimming 
full of water to make the most of its power of reflection. A 
pool that stands in partial shade and is intended to be looked 
down upon from above may lie deeper within its curb, because 
it reflects a bit of sky through the interwoven branches of 
the trees directly overhead and its beauty consists largely in 
the color of the water itself. 

Some central feature is often a desirable addition to the 
formal pool. It may take the form of a fountain, small figure 
or simple spouting jet, but it should be sufficiently important 
to hold its own place without the running water or else some- 
thing like a jet which does not interrupt the reflecting surface 
of the pool when it is not playing. Neither these central 
features nor other ornamental objects around the outer edge 
of the pool, such as vases, planting or a balustrade, should 
intrude upon the general scheme so much that they hide the 
pool and hinder its main purpose in the design. 

If the planting in and around the pool is in harmony with 
it the effect may be heightened, but such planting must be used 
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-with considerable restraint. Although water-lilies and other 


aquatic plants may be used to relieve the otherwise plain sur- 
face of the water in a pool of simple design, any pool that is 
too thickly planted becomes little more than a water garden. 
So far as the effect is concerned it is like no pool at all, for 
the water is mostly invisible. At least two-thirds of the total 
water surface should always be left open. And the same ap- 
plies to the coping around the pool. Just a little ivy or other 
bit of green growth will destroy its barrenness without turn- 
ing it into a monotonous wreath of vegetation. A few potted 
plants may be placed on the rim or, in a more pretentious and 
elaborate setting, tubs and urns filled with flowering plants 
may be used to soften the stiff, uncompromising lines of the 
pool itself. Some taller planting close beside the pool, even 
a single small tree whose branches cast their shadows across 
it, so long as it does not obstruct the view of the pool from 
strategic points in the garden, will often embellish the design. 

The value of a pool in the garden does not depend upon 
its utility. It may be large enough for bathing, and decorative 
swimming pools might find their way, in 
fact, more often than they do into the pre- 
cincts of the formal garden. It may be 
utilized for growing aquatic plants and as 
the habitation of fish. Yet its inherent 
value lies in its contribution to our 2s- 
thetic enjoyment of the garden picture. 

—Edward B. Ballard. 

Lexington, Mass. 


Diversity in Nasturtiums 


HE popular nasturtium derived its 

name, curiously enough, from the Latin 
“‘nasus tortus’” which means ‘“‘twisted 
nose.” Peculiar as this name may be, the 
botanical name, tropaeolum, also has a 
strange derivation, coming from the Greek 
“tropaeon,’’ meaning ‘“‘trophy.”’ The 
name, probably, alludes to the shield-like 
leaves, as well as the flowers, which are 
shaped like inverted helmets. In northern 
states nasturtiums are grown as annuals, 
but in Peru, where they are native, the 
plants are perennial. One kind is tuberous 
rooted but it is not hardy in the North. 

Once varieties of nasturtiums have come 
into favor they apparently remain so, for 
kinds such as King Theodore, Roi des Noirs, otherwise known 
as the King of the Blacks, Schulzi and Hemisphericum are 
still receiving as much attention as ever. In general, nastur- 
tiums may be divided into three groups, Tom Thumb 
varieties, tall or climbing varieties, and Lobb’s climbing 
nasturtiums. The last-named group is distinguished by its 
shorter jointed runners, which character makes it especially 
desirable for culture in the greenhouse or conservatory. The 
Lobb hybrids have been derived from Tropaeolum lobbianum 
which was discovered early in the nineteenth century by 
William Lobb. 

Double-flowered nasturtiums have been grown in Holland 
for some years. Likewise, mention was made of double crim- 
son and double yellow nasturtiums a number of years ago in 
this country but since they seldom set seed, they have in the 
past been propagated by cuttings and used mostly for hanging 
baskets and window boxes. The new Golden Gleam, which 
is sweet-scented, is easily raised from seed and has already 
been tested for one season. Various comments have been made 
as to its desirability. According to one seedsman, the plants 
make straggly growth and do not flower freely enough to be 
effective. Other persons were very favorably impressed with 
it. Of course, some garden makers abhor double flowers. How- 
ever this may be, the introduction of this double sweet-scented 
variety has renewed interest in all nasturtiums. 





Pennsylvania Flower Lovers Study Judging 


flower show conscious was indicated by the large number 

of applicants who registered for the judging course for 
amateurs held under the auspices of the Garden Club Federa- 
tion of Pennsylvania, in the lecture room of The Pennsyl- 
vania Horticultural Society, from January 11 to 14. The 
meetings were presided over by Mrs. Alan Reed, chairman of 
activities, and Mrs. Thomas Newhall, president of the federa- 
tion, introduced the speakers. 

Mrs. Wheeler H. Peckham gave a clear, concise talk on 
“Interpreting the Schedule in Judging.” She explained that 
the object of judging courses is to make clear the attitude of 
judging, to encourage better shows, promote horticulture, 
foster well-arranged schedules and to make flower shows in 
general as ‘‘fool-proof’’ as possible. The speaker said: 


Someone from an old committee should be selected to serve on show 
committees, and persons of some experience should be asked to do the 
judging. Personal liking should have no influence in selecting judges. A 
scale of points is used to eliminate the personal liking or dislike that judges 
may have. It is necessary that the flower show committee know the scale of 
points by which they wish judging to be done. Bad wording is a handicap 
to good judging. It is necessary that a judge should read the rules of the 
show he is judging, as he is acting for a special society or committee and it 
is his duty to further their policies. Judges should see that the exhibits 
conform to the wording of the schedule. If not clearly worded, the judge 
should ask the committee to interpret the wording. Directions in a schedule 
should not be vague and certain words should be eliminated unless used 
correctly. To illustrate, species and variety are words that can be most 
confusing. , f 

Mrs. Peckham stressed the point of having shows open on 


schedule time and spoke openly and plainly on the subject of 
disqualifying. An exhibit may be disqualified for not having 
the number of blooms specified and if not true to class. Speci- 
fications for classes should be stated on the class cards. This 
precaution is not only helpful to judges and exhibitors but 
does its part in educating the public that views the shows. 


T towes Pennsylvania garden club members have become 


Judging in Straight Classes 

“Judging in Straight Classes’ was the subject of a lecture 
by Mr. Leonard Barron. This proved to be a most versatile 
and vigorous discussion of every phase of the question with 
searching insight into the most troublous problems that beset 
the beginner in judging. At the outset, Mr. Barron declared 
that the continued success of flower shows depended on honest 
interpretation and dependable judging and that a judicial 
mind was necessary rather than an interest in one special 
plant. The speaker then gave eight qualifications for good 
judging and said that a judge so qualified should be able to 
follow scales. The qualifications were as follows: 


1. A working knowledge of plants and horticulture in general. 

2. A judge should have an open mind and be without prejudices and 
antipathies. Must not be biased by objections to any special color or 
by violent objections to any flower. 

3. A judge should use a score card if desired. He must follow the rules of 
the show. Judge interprets the law and must take schedule of the show. 

4. A judge must be able to give reasons for his decisions. This is the pivot 
on which all judging revolves. Judges should have no secrets. (Open 
judging will improve standard of exhibits. ) 

5. A judge should be competent to read and interpret reading of the 

schedule. 

A judge should be willing to co-operate with other judges. Opinions 

differ, consultation is often necessary. 

A judge should be neutral and impartial to growing conditions, locali- 

ties, personalities and variations in plants shown. 

A judge should have a sense of artistic appreciation and beauty. 


On Wednesday the first lecture of the morning had as its 
motive Oriental Arrangements and the address as given by 
Miss Marie Louise Butcher was of compelling charm and 
interest. Her audience listened in rapt attention as she ex- 
plained the three principles of heaven, man and earth which 
underlie all Japanese flower arrangements, with the added 
technique of well-balanced inequality. She said: 


Following the Japanese theory, compositions must appear to grow up 
together as if from one stem; heaven must be in the middle and always the 
strongest and tallest unit, man may be of the same material as heaven but 
never so high, earth must be always the shortest of the three. All three may 
be represented by branches or by flowers with heaven ever the most important 
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and the other parts arranged as in a sweep up to heaven. Man is the medium 
that reconciles heaven and earth. An important point secondary to the idea 
of growth is the valley that lies between heaven and man and between man 
and earth; they must be separate, distinct, nothing must come between, and 
the composition must be appropriate to the occasion, to a room, to the 
container, influenced by the season. 

Squareness is to be avoided and except two, an even number is never used. 
Four is out of the question— it is unlucky and symbolic of death. Symbols 
used by the Japanese represent personal fancies. Red is considered unlucky 
and indicates fire; white signifies purity. White also suggests water to 
counteract fire. When judging in the Japanese manner it is necessary to 
note the growth of the plant. Does it seem natural? Has the idea of heaven, 
man and earth been presented in clear irregular units with balance of in- 
equality? Is the season of the year suggested? The judge must look for color 
harmony, line and proportion. Is there economy of treatment, with the 
fewest flowers for the greatest effect? Is the idea of the single stem suggested? 

The scale of point values for expert judging was as follows: 


1. Unity as essential thought 15 
2. Line, proportion, motion, no crossing of stems 20 
3. Balance 20 
4. Color of flowers and bowl and composition asa whole 10 
5. Simplicity and restraint 10 
6. Technique, economy of means 


(Cut out what is not needed, fewest flowers, surest 
touch, effective pieces. Choosing of flowers half 
the battle.) 
7. Style. Does it go over; does it say something? 10 
Modern Treatment of Gardens 

Immediately following Miss Butcher, Mr. Eugene Schoen 
gave a striking interpretation of the ‘Application of Modern 
Design to a Garden’’ and of modern arrangements. Taking 
into account the recent drilling class members had had in the 
importance of eliminating the personal equation, this lecture 
fell on fertile ground. 

Mr. Schoen affirmed that moderns are not different people 
but that their point of outlook is different. He brought out 
the needs of present modern life as against the needs of the 
past. Light, air and hygienic requirements are the demand of 
the present. Houses are built to fit these requirements and 
the modern garden is brought into relationship with its 
surroundings. 

Recessed boxes give a place for formal growing things. 
Pedestals with a place at the top for vines are used as a foil 
for the wall, with the sky as a color contrast. Modernists get 
away from the old theory of decoration based on symmetrical 
composition and consider more important a fine flare and 
sweep. Accent points are worked on. 

To accent a floral decoration it was suggested that one 
select a vase, establish a relationship between distance from 
the wall and see how it works in with the decorations and 
how the whole composition of vase and flower design fits the 
room. For the interior of homes, the tendency of moderns is 
to use the more rigid type of flower. A cactus is favored if 
finely treated; jonquils, iris and orchids are also used. 

The form created is most important—a fine swing of har- 
monious line comes before color. Modern design is simply 
fine, simple forms with accent points of interest. Flowers are 
tools. Water in a vase with light shining through may be a 
decoration. The feeling of proportion is most essential. Colors 
are not so important, but they must not clash. The principle 
is not arrangement but contrast—that is very necessary. 


Artistic Arrangements 

Mr. Richardson Wright gave the last lecture of the course, 
‘Judging for Artistic Arrangements.’’ He deemed it the duty 
of a judge to state the law and give a verdict on the balance of 
evidence and to be heartless about throwing out exhibits, even 
at the risk of hurting one’s social standing. 

Informal luncheon tables should be judged from the view- 
point obtained from sitting at the table. Classes on the floor 
should be judged standing; hall tables from the front and 
two sides. If there is a mirror under or back of a composition 
the reflection should be judged as well as the exhibit itself. 


—Mrs. Willard E. Herring. 
Jenkintown, Pa. 
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New Theories About Flower Pots* 


THE clay flower pot as used in a greenhouse is usually set 

on a moist surface by the gardener. This practice should 
be followed when the potted plant is moved into the home 
or office. Placing the potted plant on a shallow layer of moist 
sphagnum moss is the most effective procedure for securing 
greenhouse conditions for plants in porous containers. If this 
is not done, the dry air of the room soon dries out the flower 
pot itself. The pot attempts to replenish its water-thirsty 
pores with the moisture of the soil mass. 

The daily addition of water to the surface of the soil is 
not usually sufficient to make up the total amount evaporated 
by the wall of the pot. The process of continual drawing of 
moisture from the soil mass eventually reaches a point where 
the lower section of soil is completely exhausted of available 
water for the plant. The upper half remains moist because of 
the daily watering, but the water does not penetrate to the 
lower section. The part of the active root system in the lower 
part of the pot is killed and there is a proportionate dying 
back of the part of the plant above ground. When moist 
sphagnum moss is used under the pot, the pot does not draw 
upon the soil mass for moisture. Thus, nearly all the water 
applied to the soil may be utilized by the plant itself. As a 
matter of fact and contrary to popular opinion, it is not 
necessary to have a clay pot or a porous pot of any kind. 
Indeed, a non-porous container, even a tin can, may give 
better results. 

When non-porous containers are used, the moisture in the 
soil is evenly distributed throughout the soil mass. Watering 
need be done but half as frequently as is necessary when a 
porous pot is used. Water should never be applied when the 
soil is wet to the touch. As a precaution against over-watering, 
the soil in a non-porous container should almost completely 
fill the container, so that there will be less space left for hold- 
ing water above the surface of the soil. 

Aération takes place through the surface of the soil and is 
sufficient to meet all the requirements of the plant. A demon- 
stration that effective aération of the soil took place when 
plants were grown in glass containers made it possible to 
develop a paper flower pot that is practicable. The theory that 
paper pots are impractical because of lack of porosity seems 
disproved by the investigation. The direct cause of poor 
growth in ordinary paper pots is due to a lack of available 
nitrogen. This lack of nitrogen is brought about by the 
utilization of this element by micro-organisms which de- 
compose the fibers of the paper. A paper pot that would not 
decompose was developed and this pot has produced plants 
equal to those grown in clay flower pots and glass containers. 

A rubber pot with saucer attached and a drainage hole 
entering the saucer at the base of the pot was found to be as 
good as glass containers and equal to clay pots in producing 
begonia plants. Rubber pots and clay pots were used in an 





*From a bulletin by Linus H. Jones, published by the Massachusetts Agricultural Experiment 
Station, Amherst, Mass. 
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office window with maidenhair ferns as test plants. The clay 
pots did not produce good growth, but the plants in the 
rubber pots did nicely. 

A decorative pot of stamped metal has been especially de- 
signed for home use. This is a much superior article to the 
tin can container, with its luxuriant plants, of the financially 
poor people, whose results are not due to luck but to the 
fact that a non-porous pot is employed. House plants may be 
expected to thrive in the new metal pots. 

This whole question is worth the study of women who 
grow house plants. If they use painted pots or glazed con- 
tainers they need not worry about their plants if they do 
not give them too much water. If they are using porous clay 
pots they will be wise to consider the value of a layer of 
sphagnum moss kept moist under them. 


Library Accessions in New York 


The following books have recently been added to the 


Library of the Horticultural Society of New York: 

Adventures in a suburban garden, by Louise Beebe Wilder. N. Y., 
Macm., 1931. 

All about flowering bulbs, by T. A. Weston. N. Y., DeLaMare, 1931. 

American alpines in the garden, by A. McCully. N. Y., Macm., 1931. 

American flower-garden directory, by R. Buist. Phil., A. Hart, 1851. 

American home book of gardening, by Leonard Barron. N. Y., 
Doubleday, 1931. 

Animal pets, by Bertha Chapman Cady. Ithaca, Slingerland, 1930. 

Aristocrats of Japan’s national flower, by Y. Kikuchi and T. Kimura. 
Japan, Takarazuka Chrysanthemum society. 

Azaleas and camellias, by H. H. Hume. N. Y., Macm., 1931. 

Bed-book of travel, by Richardson L. Wright. Phil., Lippincott, 1931. 

Cactus book, by A. D. Houghton. N. Y., Macm., 1930. 

California gardens, by W. S. Dobyns. N. Y., Macm., 1931. 

Chinese garden architecture, by E. L. Howard. N. Y., Macm., 1931. 

City of tomorrow and its planning, by Charles-Edouard Jeanneret. 
N. Y., Payson, 1930. 

Common names of plants and their meanings, by W. N. Clute. Indian- 
apolis, Clute, 1931. 

Dahlia, a practical treatise; 6th and rev. ed., by L. K. Peacock. N. Y., 
Judd, 1931. 

Delectable garden; tr. with an introduction by Helen Morgenthau 
Fox, by Bernard Palissy. N. Y., Watch Hill press, 1931. 

Dykes on irises, ed. by G. Dillistone. Tunbridge Wells, The Iris so- 
ciety, 1930. 

= H. Wilson, plant hunter, by E. I. Farrington. Bost., Stratford, 
1931. 

Flowers in the home, by Menie Watt. London, Black, 1927. 

Flowers of the wild; their culture and requirements, by F. C. Pellett. 
N. Y., DeLaMare, 1931. 

Garden club manual, by E. R. Fisher. N. Y., Macm., 1931. 

Garden clubs; their activities and organization, by F. C. Speller. 
N. Y., Mohawk, 1931. 

Garden handbook, by Mary Rutherfurd Jay. N. Y., Harper, 1931. 

—— pools, by L. W. Ramsey and C. H. Lawrence. N. Y., Macm., 

Gardening in the south, by G. R. Briggs. N. Y., DeLaMare, 1931. 

Gardens of colony and state, comp. and ed. by Alice G. Lockwood, 
v. 1. N. Y., Scribner, 1931. 

Horticultural trade directory, 1932. N. Y., DeLaMare, 1931. 

Hortus, comp. by L. H. Bailey and E. Z. Bailey. N. Y., Macm., 1930. 

If I were to make a garden, by E. H. Wilson. Bost., Stratford, 1931. 

Ignoramus garden book, by M. W. Rush. N. Y., Sears pub. co., 1931. 

Insect menace, by L. O. Howard. N. Y., Century, 1931. 

International address book of botanists. London, Bailliere, 1931. 

Koster’s color guide, by P. M. Koster. N. Y., DeLaMare, 1931. 

Landscaping the small home, by E. W. Olver. N. Y., DeLaMare, 1931. 

Manual of plant diseases, by F. D. Heald. N. Y., McGraw-Hill, 1926. 

Modern aquarium, by W. T. Innes. Phil., Innes, 1930. 

Modern herbal, by Mrs. M. Grieve; ed. by Mrs. C. F. Leyel. N. Y., 
Harcourt, 1931. 2v. 

= nursery, by Alex Laurie and L. C. Chadwick. N. Y., Macm., 

Movements and habits of climbing plants, by Charles Darwin. N. Y., 
Appleton, 1888. ; 

Orchidvale collection, by A. C. Burrage. Norwood, priv. print., 1930. 

Our native cacti, by E. B. Higgins. N. Y., DeLaMare, 1931. 

Perennial gardens, by H. S. Ortloff. N. Y., Macm., 1931. 

Plant buyers index, by J. W. Manning. Reading, Manning, 1931. 

Practical carnation culture, by T. A. Weston. N. Y., DeLaMare, 1931. 

Rainbow fragments, a garden book of the iris, by J. M. Shull. N. Y., 
Doubleday, 1931. 

Silva of North America, by Charles Sprague Sargent. Boston, Hough- 
ton, 1891-1902. 14v. 

Tree tributes: 1855-1930, by D. Hill nursery co. Dundee, D. Hill 
nursery co., 1929. 

What every rose-grower should know, by The American rose society. 
Harrisburg, Pa., The soc., 1931. 

Who’s who, 1931. N. Y., Macm., 1931. 

Who’s who in America, 1930-31. Chicago, Marquis, 1930. 
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New Waterlilies Which Will Make Their First Appearance in the Catalogues This Season 


Waterlily Debutantes of 1932 


describe and distribute among the growers in this country 

will appear in future catalogues. They are tropical day- 
blooming varieties, producing flowers that open with the sun 
and close at evening, and have been originated under the 
direction of August Koch at Garfield Park Conservatory, 
Chicago, III. 

Three of the new introductions were the result of crosses 
made since 1926 between the pistillate nymphaea Mrs. George 
H. Pring—a beautiful large white hybrid which bore the 
seed—and the staminate parent, the nymphaea Castaliflora, 
an immense fragrant pink, which supplied the pollen. Subse- 
quent crossings were made to fix the type. Three highly desir- 
able waterlilies were developed from this strain, Chicago, 
Governor Louis L. Emmerson and Pink Pearl. 

The nymphaea Chicago has been acclaimed a decided 
“find” by waterlily specialists. The clear pink coloring is very 
distinctive and is different from that of any hue previously 
introduced. The flower measures nine to ten and one-half 
inches across, possessing from 25 to 31 petals, and having a 
stem that stands from 8 to 11 inches above the water in a very 
erect manner. The plant grows very freely and produces a 
profusion of bloom. 

The nymphaea Pink Pearl is, as the name suggests, a deli- 
cate pink lily and is somewhat smaller than Chicago, reaching 
a maximum size of nine inches. The tips of the petals are 
tinged a deeper pink than the petals themselves. The flower 
stem attains a height of 10 inches above the water. During the 
past Summer, when this exquisite newcomer was planted out 
in the West Park pools, it was at no time out of blossom and 
produced an average of three to five flowers at one time, with 
as many as 22 buds. Pink Pearl much resembles its parent, 
Mrs. George H. Pring, in its habit of growth, with the excep- 
tion of being more compact. It is especially suitable for small 
ponds and tub culture and is not at all difficult to grow. 

Governor Louis L. Emmerson has the distinction of being 
named in honor of the present governor of Illinois. Its 
blooms are fully 11 to 12 inches across, and are the largest in 
this group. The petals, which number about 28 to a flower, 
are a soft blue in coloring with pale blue sepals, and the flower 
stem stands as high as 15 inches above the surface of the 
water, making an exceedingly showy display. Like the others 


a new waterlily seedlings of sufficient importance to 


previously mentioned, this delightful waterlily is a free 
bloomer, easy to grow and of excellent substance, thus having 
many good qualities. 

The last but not the least of the waterlily debutantes is the 
nymphaea Mrs. W. R. James, named in honor of the wife of 
the president of the West Park Commission in Chicago. It 
has an interesting parentage and since its wedding in 1922 
has been crossed several times in order to strengthen the stem, 
increase the size of the bloom and fix the type. It was devel- 
oped through crossing the nymphaea Mrs. Edward Whitaker, 
a lavender-blue said to be the largest of the day-bloomers, 
with the pollen of Castaliflora. The blossom of this new hy- 
brid is a deep pink, bordering on carmine, with pale pink 
sepals that set the color off to good advantage. As many as 32 
petals have been counted on a single flower, and the bloom 
may attain a measurement of 11 to 12 inches across. This 
variety bloomed continuously throughout the Summer. The 
flower stem barely extended six inches above the water and 
appeared to have a rather leaning habit. It has been found 
that this nymphaea makes an ideal centerpiece for large water- 
lily pools. 

The lily pads of Chicago and Governor Emmerson are 
olive-green mottled with brown. Those of nymphaeas Mrs. 
W. R. James and Pink Pearl are olive-green and reddish 
brown below. 


Garfield Park, Chicago, III. —Eileen Neuhauser. 


Viola Pedata in California 


IOLA PEDATA is a lovely little wild flower. I had 

plants from Alabama last Spring and flowered them beau- 
tifully. In late October a second bloom came, and the lady 
who sent them to me says that after they are established they 
will flower four times in a season. 

This beautiful plant is not over four inches in height, with 
the leaves dissected to give the name bird’s foot violet. ‘There 
are now variations and my flowers are a very lovely blue, 
lighter at the center. It seems to be a very easy plant to move 
and to grow. It is not a shy, shrinking wildling, but has fine 
manners and good-sized flowers. 


Ukiah, Calif. —Carl Purdy. 
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ARGE gladioli or small gladioli, the grandiflorous type or 

the primulinus type—which is the better? This question 

is debated warmly in the year book of the New England 
Gladiolus Society for 1932 just off the press. 

Bancroft Winsor, a prominent grower of New Bedford, 
Mass., discusses the matter under the title “The Monstrosities 
or the Atoms.” He is all for the former, although not under 
the nickname mentioned, as he considers the large-flowered 
gladioli much superior to their diminutive kin. He thinks that 
the public is with him, too, stating the fact that at the exhibi- 
tion in Boston last season there were 177 entries in the large- 
flowered classes with only 59 entries in the primulinus classes, 
a ratio of three to one. Mr. Winsor is backed up by Foss 
Heaton and H. W. Stevens, who tell why they like the big 
fellows. 

Captain G. M. Churcher, an Englishman, champions the 
primulinus varieties, but excludes the hybrids, having a 
British contempt, apparently, for half-breeds of any kind. 
Incidentally, Captain Churcher has grown gladioli in many 
countries, wherever his business of soldiering has carried him, 
and has found the small-flowered kinds more satisfactory 
under any conditions. 

The discussion of types is only one feature of this amazing 
year book—the largest and most pretentious book of the kind 
ever issued, I am sure, by any except a national organization 
and even then only by The American Rose Society with its 
cloth bound annual. I suppose it is only the remarkable suc- 
cess of this New England society in accumulating members 
that makes such a year book possible. There are now 3,000 
of these members with a goal of 5,000 ahead. The member- 
ship is not confined to New England, however, but ranges all 
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over the country, largely because the year books can be ob- 
tained only by membership. The expense is negligible, the 
dues being only one dollar a year. and this ye7r’s members 
are receiving a bonus in the form of Mr. Eugene Fischer's new 
color chart in full color. The manufacture of this chart has 
been a costly venture on the part of the New England Gladi- 
olus Society but was well worth the effort involved, for the 
chart seems likely to supplant other and more pretentious 
color guides on the tables of many amateur garden makers. 
It is about the most practical and useful device of the kind 
that I have yet seen. Mr. Clark W. Brown of Ashland, Maass., 
the secretary, is handling it as well as the year book. 

Coming back to the year book, one finds an extremely 
wide variety of material included in the 180 pages, with a 
number of excellent illustrations, although the latter could 
have been improved by somewhat better printing. As I run 
through the pages I note the name Picardy flashing out con- 
stantly. This is one of the newer varieties much in evidence 
at last season’s show. It is a light pink gladiolus the out- 
standing merit of which includes easy propagation. 

At the exhibition in Boston last year, a public vote was 
taken to determine the varieties most liked by visitors. Ac- 
cording to a review of this vote published in the year book, 
the gladiolus Mr. W. H. Phipps was the banner variety, 
receiving 507 votes as against Minuet, which came next with 
351. Phipps is an origination of Diener’s which has taken a 
remarkable hold on popular fancy and has held its position 
at the top of the list surprisingly well. 

One should not understand from this, however, that only 
connoisseurs will be interested in the contents of this year 
book. There are excellent articles on growing, hybridizing, 





The Rock Garden on the Estate of Mr. and Mrs. George W. Elkins, Elkins Park, Pa. 
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and the use of gladioli indoors and out, Mrs. W. E. Hayward | 


‘discussing this matter intelligently. J. H. Heberling advocates 

the use of peat moss for growing large bulbs from bulblets 
in one season. He finds that it keeps down the weeds, conserves 
soil moisture and keeps the ground cool. Last year, William 
Edwin Clark of Sharon, one of the society’s most energetic 
members, spent several weeks in England and reports on 
gladiolus exhibitions which he saw there. 


N New England and other eastern states there has been an 


almost continuous succession of flowers out-of-doors all | 
through the Autumn and Winter up to the time of this writ- | 


ing. The protracted mild weather has been responsible, of 
course. No less than 11 species were in bloom at the Brooklyn 
Botanic Garden in the middle of January. Unusual plants 
blooming there were the large-flowered pink saxifrage, which 
has been given the unfortunate common name of leather 
saxifrage; Erica carnea, the Christmas iris, Jris vartani and 
Helleborus foetidus. 

Even in New England many plants were in bloom in 
January. William N. Craig of Weymouth showed me the 


Winter jasmine on January 19. Mr. E. S. Foote of West | 


Hartford, Conn., wrote me on January 21 that the Chinese 
witch-hazel had been blooming a week in his garden. With 
the Winter sunlight slanting through its branches wreathed in 
fragrant yellow flowers, he added, it was astonishingly beau- 
tiful. Mr. Foote calls this shrub an aristocrat because even in 
Summer it is notable for its superb velvety foliage and the 
dignity of its growth. Curiously enough, the vernal witch- 
hazel, which is usually some weeks earlier than its cousin, 
was later this year in his garden. 


On the date given, Jasminum nudiflorum was beginning | 
to show color in Mr. Foote’s garden. In a sunnier spot it | 
probably would have been in full bloom, and in fact, this | 


plant was in flower at Milton, Mass., on January 14. Last 
year it waited to join the Cornelian cherry and Lonicera 
fragrantissima, the latter a precious early bloomer with nearly 
evergreen foliage and delightful perfume. Mr. Foote is fond of 
early blooming shrubs and includes Viburnum carlest, which 
comes a little later, and which he says is rivaled only by that 
most exquisite of shrubs, the lilac-flowered honeysuckle, 
Lonicera syringantha wolf. 

The experience at the Arnold Arboretum this Winter with 
Hamamelis vernalis, however, was contrary to that of Mr. 
Foote, for this shrub began to open its blooms last November 
29 and was in full flower on January 12. On the latter date 
bees were busy among the blooms. The Chinese witch-hazel 
did not open its blooms until January 15. Mr. William H. 
Judd of the Arnold Arboretum observed many other shrubs 
in flower during January, among them Viburnum fragrans 
and Erica darleyensis, which were in full bloom on January 
14. The silver maple, Acer saccharinum, was in bloom on 
January 15, this being the earliest date ever recorded at the 
Arnold Arboretum. Late in January Lonicera standishi and 
Corylus avellana were in flower. Rhododendron dauricum 
has been in flower continuously since the end of November, 
as have the snowdrops. 


A i: illustration of the garden of Mr. and Mrs. George W. 
Elkins of Elkins Park, Pa., published in the November 15 


issue of Horticulture, may have indicated that the Elkins’s | 
garden is purely formal. It is true that the estate includes a | 


large and very lovely formal garden, but there are also many 
informal features including a long pergola from which one 
looks out across a broad tennis lawn to a woodland beyond. 


The buttressed retaining wall which supports the pergola | 


has been planted with herbs and rock plants, creating a very 
interesting effect and giving color from Spring until Fall. The 
variety to be found in this silver medal garden in Elkins Park 
constitutes one of its charms. 
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CEDAR HILL 
NURSERY 


BROOKVILLE 


Nassau Co. New York 


Glen Head 


We Have a Fine Lot of 


HYBRID YEWS 
Upright and Spreading 
Splendid for Specimens and Hedges 


SPECIMEN LILACS 


In Over One Hundred Kinds 


IRISES § PERENNIALS 
ROCK PLANTS 


PEONIES 


ALEXANDER MICHIE 
Manager 


T. A. HAVEMEYER 
Proprietor 














PLAN NOW FOR SPRING 


CYTISUS NIGRICANS, Spike-Broom (see “Horticulture” of July 
15, page 307), plants in 3- and 4-inch pots, $1.00 each. 


PHLOX E. I. FARRINGTON, one of the finest Pink Phloxes, $2.50 
per 10; $20.00 per 100. 


TEUCRIUM CHAMAEDRYS, excellent for edging, $2.20 per 10; 
$18.00 per 100. 


HYPERICUM OLYMPICUM, extra fine Rock Plant, 50c each; $4.00 
per 10; $35.00 per 100. 


Order Now for Spring Shipment 


CAPE COD NURSERIES 
H. V. LAWRENCE 


FALMOUTH MASSACHUSETTS 














SIX RARE ALPINES 


from 


NEW ENGLAND'S COLDEST NURSERY 


Dianthus alpinus—3 inches, large pink flowers. From eastern Europe. 
Draba arabisans—3 inches; evergreen foliage, lovely white flowers. 
From cliffs of the Green Mountains. 
Potentilla tridentata—4 inches, glossy evergreen foliage, large white 
flowers. From cliffs of Labrador. 
Saxifraga sanguinea superba—10 inches. A lovely “mossy” with large 
racemes of bright pink flowers. 
Silene acaulis—1 inch, moss-like foliage with pink stemless flowers. 
From Arctic regions of Europe. 
Solidago Cutleri—4 inches. A lovely little goldenrod from the highest 
peaks of the White Mountains. 
The above are all 35c each, 3 of one kind for 90c. Our 
new Catalog offers 200 varieties of Real Rock Plants. 


10% discount on cash orders received before March 10. 


MITCHELL NURSERIES, Inc., Dept H., BARRE, VERMONT 
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Quickest Way to Sure Results 
With Hardy Plants 


START right, right at 
the start. Start with 
only two year old, outdoor 
grown plants. Big clumps 
with plenty of roots, and 
none others. Such plants 
start growing at once and 
positively bloom first year. 


at the same price as others, 
that are worth so much less. 


As a further insurance of 
success, each plant in our 
catalog, has its own grow- 
ingdirections. Follow them 
and you can’t go wrong. 
Send for the catalog. Buy 
Wayside plants. Insure 
your success. 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


So far as we know, no 
one but Wayside Gardens 
grows and sells such plants, 


AMERICA’S FINEST PLANTS AND BULBS 


Wayside Gardens 


MENTOR, OHIO 





















We Move Large Trees 


and small ones. We move and replant them 

so they will live, and will tell you in advance 

if we do not believe a tree moving job will 

be successful. Years of experience, a skilled 

crew and unexcelled equipment are 

back of these statements. 

May we talk with you about 

your Trees? 


WHITE & FRANKE, Inc. 


Tree Service 


1368 Beacon Street 22 Monument Square 
Brookline, Mass. Portland, Me. 














Saxif raga 
Burseriana 
Magna 





Two illustrated catalogues—foreign and native plants—50c each, 


credited first order. 
J.C. BENNETT R.M.D.3 _ Victoria, B. C. 








IRIS PEONIES DELPHINIUMS 


We aim to give GOOD VALUE and prompt careful service but 

will NOT send out inferior stock at cut prices. Orders taken now 

for Spring delivery. Catalog containing all the varieties shown in 

our GOLD MEDAL exhibit in Boston last June, sent on request. 
Visitors Always Welcome 


GEO. N. SMITH, 169 Cedar Street, Wellesley Hills, Mass. 











Garden-lovers and Garden-makers, who in this year are desirous of contribut- 
ing to their family budgets, are representing EDDY GARDEN SERVICE, horticultural 


specialists to a discriminating clientele in their own communities, distributing highest 
quality plant materials. Complete folio of accurate color plates permits easy sales. Your 
request for details will bring you an interesting, pleasurable and profitable proposition, 


Free catalogues. EDDY GARDEN SERVICE, PARADISE. PA. 
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| The Best Wild Flowers to Grow* 


Bs E fuss and fail with new things,’’ Frank C. Pellett says 


| 


in his new book, ““The Best Wild Flowers to Grow,”’ 
“because we do not understand their requirements, and we 
try to make them grow in situations for which they are un- 
fitted. Our first efforts should be to understand the conditions 
in which a plant grows in a state of nature and then to pro- 
vide the proper environments.’’ Thus, if plants native of the 
Eastern states are to be grown successfully in sections which 
have an alkaline soil and hot dry Summers, special provisions 
must be made for them. Peat moss should be dug into the 
ground, and if rhododendrons are to be planted aluminum 
sulphate should be used in addition. However, a true wild gar- 
den should be self-sustaining. The plants should thrive from 
one year to the next without any special care. In this way, it 
will look quite natural as opposed to the highly cultivated 
flower borders of our gardens. 

If it were known that the ladyslipper may cause an irrita- 
tion of the skin like poison ivy, this plant, probably, would 
not be gathered from the wild as much as it is today, in spite 
of conservation regulations. The author, however, points out 
that the poisoning is not very severe, and that the effects are 
especially noticeable at about the time the seed pods are form- 
ing. The showy ladyslipper is more poisonous than the yel- 
low or white varieties, and children may become affected 
while gathering the flowers. In this chapter of plants with 
poisonous qualities, the statement is also made that ‘“‘the 
chokecherry, the wild black cherry and the wild red cherry all 
contain prussic acid in the leaves and seeds. Prussic acid is one 
of the most powerful poisons known. Death often results 
within a few minutes following a dose of this poison . 
and children sometimes die from eating the kernels of the seeds 
or swallowing the seeds whole. The fruit is commonly eaten 
and the seeds rejected, but it is probably safer to refrain from 
eating the fruit of these trees.’’ Nevertheless, the author admits 
that he ate the fruits in his youth and never suffered any 
injury which, no doubt, is a common experience. Several wild 
plants have poisonous roots but they have such an unpleasant 
taste that there is little likelihood of their being eaten. Some 
of these plants are the bloodroot, the Jack-in-the-pulpit, the 
trillium and the May-apple. 

The Spring beauty (Claytonia virginica) is a delicate 
wild flower that is well known in many sections; but, in spite 
of its abundance one should not gather the flowers, because 
a single stem bears both the flowers and leaves, and if this is 
picked nothing is lift to support the root and ripen the tuber 
for another year’s growth. When left undisturbed, however, 
Spring beauty will spread over large areas and never fail to 
bloom. It is a typical woodland species. 

It has been the author’s experience that ladyslippers may 
be transplanted easily ‘‘at almost any season if some care is 
used to move a little earth with the fibrous roots.’’ The pink 
ladyslipper and some others prefer acid soils and unless such 
a condition prevails the ground must be specially prepared. 
The showy orchis (Orchis spectabilis) ‘‘is easily transplanted 
and succeeds in any well drained situation with moderate 
moisture. Leaf mold is desirable, although it will grow in 
loose soil.”’ 

This book of 160 pages is very well illustrated, mostly 
with photographs made by the author in his wild flower pre- 
serve in lowa. 





***Flowers of the Wild: Their Culture and Requirements,’’ by Frank C. Pellett. Published 
by The A. T. DeLaMare Co., New York, N. Y. Price $2.00. 





This Ad. is more fully described 
in HORTICULTURE, January 


THE v7 Ist, Page 15. REMEMBER 
UNDER LEAVES THE PAGE, right upper corner. 


You cannot afford to miss it. And remember Mother. 


SPRAYING 








The H. LENOX MISTY SPRAYER CO., 3 E. 14th St., New York 
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FEW PIONEERS in wild flower 
propagation have now tamed that 
elusive wilding, the Fringed Gentian. 
The story of how it was accomplished 
will be sent on receipt of 10 cents by 
Garden Digest, 1115 Great Oak 
Lane, Pleasantville, New York. 
This and other interesting develop- 
ments, with beautiful pictures, are in- 
cluded in the Garden Digest each 
month of the year. Garden Digest 
is a condensed reprint of articles and 
pictures from hundreds of other maga- 
zines, books and bulletins, American 
aes, and foreign. 





Send a one dollar bill for a 
full year’s subscription begin- 
ning January 1st — with the 
Fringed Gentian issue free 
whileitlasts. AddressGarden 
Digest, 1115 Great Oak 
Lane, Pleasantville, New 
York. 








UPPER BATIK 


New Alpines, Perennials and the 
Rarer Shrubs 


NURSERIES 








Huntington's 1932 Catalogue 


Again leads in presenting the finest 
alpine, perennial, and annual seeds, 
selected perennial plants, bulbs, 
shrubs, and roses. 


RALPH E. HUNTINGTON NURSERY 
PAINESVILLE, OHIO 











MOST AMAZING BARGAINS 


Rock Plants, 8 varieties for $1.00 

Gladioli, 50, 10 each Albania, E. Kirtland, 
Rose Ash, Crimson Glow, Nancy Hanks 
for $1.00. 

Delphinium, Blackmore & Langdons, 4 for 
$1.00. 

Columbine, Harkness, 6 for $1.00. 


Let us help you with your Garden—Price List 


B. HAMMOND TRACY 
YALESVILLE, Box A, CONN. 


Alpine and Rock Garden Plants 
Hardy Perennials Flowering Apples 
Cotoneasters Azaleas 
Hybrid Lilacs, etc. 
Send for 1932 Catalogue 
WESTON NURSERIES 


PETER J. MEZITT, Prop. 
Winter Street Weston, Mass. 








NATIVE AND IMPORTED 


ALPINES and PERENNIALS 


You will find Anemone Alpina, Baldensis and 
Blanda; Campanula Piperi and Raineri; Erodium 
Chamaedryoides Rosea and Haberlea Ferdinand 
Coburgi listed in our 1932 44-page catalog. FREE. 


WM. BORSCH & SON, INC. 


BOX 211 MAPLEWOOD, OREGON 


‘Ready for Spring! 


Finest Annuals and Perennials 


CHERRY MEADOW GARDENS 


FRAMINGHAM, MASSACHUSETTS 





OLIVE BELCHES Catalog 


HARLAN P. KELSEY, Inc. 
Kelsey-Highlands Nursery 
East Boxford, Mass. 

Finest Nursery Stock 


Hardy New England Grown— 
Best by Test 














OLD ROSES 


Six June flowering, field grown, own root roses, 
$7.50. Old Pink Moss, 1596. Pale rose, globular 
bloom. Pink Centifolia, 1596. The ‘‘old cabbage 
rose."” Old Red Gallica, the ‘‘Apothecary’s rose.” 
Of great antiquity, Bishop, 1797. Unusual centi- 
folia with pink, carmine and purple roses on the 
same bush. Clustering Maiden’s Blush, 1797. Rosa 
alba. Pale flesh, double. Harison’s Yellow, 1830. 
Golden yellow, free flowering. Many other varie- 
ties. Write for price list. 


OLD ROSE NURSERY 


LUSBY CALVERT COUNTY MARYLAND 

























HORTICULTURE 
Plant Labels Made at Home 


ABELING one’s plant treasures is a very essential operation 
ofttimes laid aside because of the difficulties it seems to 
present. Plant labels that are permanent and easily read, yet 
not so conspicuous as to mar the appearance of the plantings, 
are the most desirable. Zinc labels are in common use at 
Garfield Park Conservatory, Chicago, for it has been dis- 
covered by those in authority at this institution that they are 
satisfactory for most conditions. A label made of sheet zinc 
is strong and durable and when chemical ink is used on it for 
lettering, it lasts the life of the label. Even when the labels 
are exposed to weather conditions over a period of years and 
they become somewhat darkened, the lettering can again be 
distinguished if the surface is moistened. These labels may be 


| cut by a tinsmith to the desired size or shape. If the garden 


maker is fortunate enough to have a pair of tin shears in his 
possession, he can purchase the sheet zinc from a hardware 
dealer and cut the labels himself at very little cost. A size that 
is in general use is three and one-half by two and one-quarter 
inches, with a brass eyelet punched at the top so that the 
label may be hung up or attached to a wooden or heavy gal- 
vanized stake. Still another size that is very useful measures 
six inches by seven-eighths inch, and is shaped to a blunt 
point so that the label may be jabbed into the ground. 

The zinc label must be properly prepared for the acid to 
be used for lettering by rubbing it briskly in one direction 
with fine emery paper. This removes all foreign matter. A 
piece of light wood measuring about three-quarters by one 
and one-half by three inches, for example, may be inserted 
inside the emery paper, making it possible to rub the label 
back and forth in an easy manner. A cloth may then be used 
to remove any dust that has gathered on the surface. Lines 
may be ruled on the label, with a pencil, to gauge the place- 
ment of the letters. Some labelers rule with a sharp nail. This, 
of course, leaves its mark but if ruled lightly it is hardly 
noticeable. A very excellent chemical ink formula follows: 

1 oz. platinum tetra chloride (P t Cl 4) 
12 oz. distilled water 

When the acid is dropped in the bottle of distilled water 
it almost instantly dissolves and is ready for use. A glass 
stylus may be used for lettering, for it is inexpensive and will 
not be injured from the acid-ink. An ordinary gold pen point 
costing about a dollar is also very good and may be used in 
a penholder. When the end of the pen point dulls, it may be 
filed down with a piece of emery paper or a fine file. 

Difficulties may be encountered when the amateur begins to 
use the acid, for if the label is not cleaned thoroughly, the 
acid is likely to spread and blot. It then becomes necessary to 
re-clean the entire surface of the label, or to re-polish the 
blotted section, after which it is again ready for lettering. 

It is possible to erase the lettering on comparatively new 
labels by first rubbing them with coarse emery paper and 
finishing with a finer grade, finally smoothing over with a 
cloth to remove any dust particles. 

However, a muriatic acid solution may be used to clean oid 
labels having lettering that has not etched too deeply into the 
zinc. They must afterwards be rubbed down fiae with fine 
emery paper. It is best to use new zinc labels and discard those 
which are old and weatherbeaten. 

Platinum tetra chloride is expensive, something like $30 an 
ounce, but do not become alarmed. One-eighth of an ounce 
costs only $3.75, and when it is considered that an ordinary 
ink bottle holds two ounces of liquid and that this amount 
of acid solution will fill six such bottles, the expense may be 
divided among a half dozen garden neighbors each of whom 
may wish to have some of the solution; this will bring the 
cost down to 60 cents or thereabouts, or a smalier amount 
may be purchased. The platinum tetra chloride formula is 
superior to any chemical ink on the market. 


—Eileen Neuharser. 
Chicago, III. 














Tey A Sight 
4a You'll Never 
Forget 


| We cordially invite 
ong tt | J you to visit Amer- 
woe ica’s largest Water 
Gardens at Saddle River, N. J. We have 
17 acres of Water Gardens under culti- 
vation—a most interesting sight at any 
time, and a positive inspiration during 
the blooming season. 


HOW TO GET THERE 


From New York: Go by way of Hack- 
ensack, N. J. We are located about 1 
mile north of Route No. 2 at Hohokus. 
From Newark and vicinity: Follow 
Route No. 2 direct from Newark to 
Hohokus. 


Write for Beautiful FREE Catalog 
WM. TRICKER, Inc. 


2206 Brookside Ave., Saddle River, N. J. 


HARDY CACTI 


Four varieties of Hardy Cacti for the sunny 
rock garden. Will stand thirty degrees be- 
low zero. 

One each 4 varieties $1.00, 3 of each $2.50 
Interesting catalog of natives, perennials, 
and rock garden plants free on request. 


W. A. TOOLE of Garry-Nee-Dule 
BARABOO, WISCONSIN 


Colorful $ 
Attractive 
One of many rare bargains. These are young 
healthy plants, all exquisite little gems from 
Mexico and So. America that thrive wonder- 
fully. Everybody enjoys them. Prepaid. 
Delvy. gtd. Send for Bargain List Now. 


E. P. BRADBURY, FONTANA, CAL. 


The Aiken Nurseries 


GEORGE D. AIKEN 














"Grown in Vermont, It's Hardy" 


PUTNEY, VERMONT 



















TREE PEONIES 


i Comprehensive assortment at $3 to 


5 each. rite for quotations on 
quantity and colors desired, 
FRENCH LILACS 

Sixty best varieties available frors our 


collection of 180 kinds, Write for sug- 
gestions according to the space you 
may have available. 


FARR NURSERY CO. , Box 134, Weiser Park, Pa. 











IGRIDIAS, flaming Mexican Shellflower. Pink, 

Red, Yellow and Orange. $2.50 per 10; 5 
each $4.50; 10 each $8.00; 25 each $15.00. 
Rare White Tigridia (not more than three to a 
client). Each $1.50. Many rare bulbs for Spring 
planting will be listed in THOUGHTS FOR 
SPRING AND SUMMER PLANTING, our free 
catalogue ready next month. Write for it and send 
the names of your friends who would be interested 
to receive it. A gift package of dainty Fairy Lilies 
(Zephyranthes) in four varieties will be sent to 
each gardener who sends the names of ten garden- 
ing friends. EDDY GARDEN SERVICE, Para- 
dise, Pennsylvania. 

























VAUGHAN’'S 
Gardening Illustrated 


_—_— 

This is the 1932 garden. year-book, com- 
bining with inspirational and instructive 
advice by experts, a complete list with 
pictures, prices, descriptions, of every- 
thing a home gardener needs. It lists 
the tender finely -flavored 

Table Quality Vegetables 

giving vitamin value and mineraicontent 
of each. Describes 2,164 ditferent flow- 
ers; contains 200 accurate color plates: 
annuals, perennials, roses, lilies, water 
Wes. atiod. dahlies. Special 1932 ofier: 
Wonderful new annual Sweet William 
(Dianthus Sweet Wivelsfield) ofbrilliant } 
colors and honey fragrance. Packet 10c, 
Catalog sent with seeds or alone, free. 


VAUGHAN’S SEED STOR oe te of 








47 Barciay St. HY. City 10 W. 
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RHODODENDRONS 
KALMIAS AND 
AZALEAS 


We can supply both collected and 
nursery-grown plants of the above 
in any quantities and sizes. 


Orders booked now for Fall and 
Spring shipments. 
LINVILLE NURSERIES 

North Carolina 
Ask for Price List 


Linville 


Address all communications to— 


L.A. and P.J.A. BERCKMANS, Associates 
Washington Road, Augusta, Georgia 











RHODODENDRONS | 


Natives, | to 6 feet 


Maximum Catawbiense 
Carolinianum 


KALMIA Latifolia 
(Mountain Laurel) 1 to 4 feet 


Azaleas, Several Varieties 
Write for Price List 
THE MORRIS NURSERY CO. 


47 West 34th Street New York, N. Y. 





Rare Rhododendrons 


My Fall list, embracing about 75 
sorts the majority of which are 
new to the American trade, will 
be yours for the asking. 


JOS. B. GABLE 








Stewartstown, Pa. 





Send for my new 36-page GLADI- 
OLUS BOOK describing 187 exqui- 
site varieties, many new. Tells how 
to grow. 45 illustrations. It’s free! 
Write today. 

My famous beautiful RAINBOW 
COLLECTION of thirty bulbs, all 
different named varieties, but not 
labeled, blooming size $1 postpaid. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. 


Howard M. Gillet, Gladiolus Specialist 
Box 451 New Lebanon, N. Y. 








RETAIL CATALOGS 


And Wholesale Lists are now ready. If you wish 
High Quality Gladiolus bulbs at Low prices, please 
write for one, 


E. I. FARRINGTON 
Our new commercial yellow, attractively 


priced for 1932. 
SEABROOK NURSERIES 


New England's Popular Gladio'us Farm 


SEABROOK NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Boxwood 


After years of search, many rare, 
old specimens of fine Box have 
been assembled in the Conwell 
Gardens for your selection for 
Fall plantings. 

H. ERNEST CONWELL, Inc. 
Milton, Delaware 


low 








Gladiolus Book Free | 


HORTICULTURE 


Forcing Bulbs in Charcoal 


gate best medium for forcing hyacinth and narcissus bulbs 
with water, better even than pebbles, bulb fiber, moss or 
plain water, is poultry-grit charcoal, hen size. It has advan- 
tages, too, over potting soil in pots, and is more nearly fool- 
proof for beginners than anything else. It does not get foul. 
Properly handled, the bulb will not upset in it. The watering 
is a matter of rule, and requires no judgment. Also watering 
need be done only occasionally, if a deep dish is used, and a 
deep one is vastly better than a shallow one with any kind 
of growing medium. 

The dish preferably should be of glass, although earthen- 
ware or granitewear with an unbroken surface will do. If 
the sides of the dish are flaring or straight, no precautions are 
necessary. If the dish narrows toward the top, like a Mason 
jar, care must be taken that the charcoal is not compressed by 
swelling against the neck. The charcoal swells a little as it 


| absorbs water. If it is loosened and the excess removed, in 


case it does pack, there will be no further trouble. 

Fill the dish nearly to the top, or neck, with the charcoal, 
and then pour in water until the charcoal is fully covered and 
is floated off the bottom. Nest the bulb one-half its depth in 
the charcoal, and do not touch it again. In a day or two, refill 
the dish with water to the surface of the charcoal. Always 
water to the top of the charcoal; but, after roots are well 


| started, watering, though it can be done at any time, is not 





necessary again so long as there is water standing in the dish, 
1.e., until the level reaches the bottom of the dish. 

After setting the bulbs, which should be done preferably in 
November, the dishes should be put in a dark cool place for 
two months, or until the bud is showing above the bulb. 
Then the dish of bulbs can be brought out to light and 
warmth for flowering. 

Charcoal is cheap and easily obtained. It is a standard 
article in stock at all stores handling poultry supplies. Char- 
coal may be homely as compared with dyed pebbles, but the 
silvery roots showing through it are pretty, nevertheless. 
Metal dishes should not be used in the forcing of bulbs with 
water. 

—Benjamin C. Auten. 


Carterville, Mo. 


Abelias in New England 








HE lovely abelia is a shrub which deserves a place in all | 


eastern gardens but which is seldom seen as far North as 


New England. About 20 species are found in Asia and the | 
| Himalayas and there are two which are native to Mexico. | 
_ These plants were named for Dr. Clark Abel in China. 


The variety Abelia grandiflora (A. chinensis x uniflora) is 
the hardiest and best suited to this section of the country. It 
is a half evergreen variety with shining bronzy colored leaves, 


| about an inch in length, serrate and nearly glabrous. The 


charming flowers are in panicles of palest pink and the period 


of bloom is from June until frost. It not only is a good border | 


plant but its low and fairly compact habit of growth make it 
a most valuable rock garden shrub, for it may be kept pruned 
as desired. 


Those which are planted in my rock garden have held their | 


leaves throughout the Winters, probably because this garden 
is well protected by trees on the north and northeast, but 
where they are planted in more exposed situations the leaves 
fall and the tops of the branches frequently die back during 
the Winters. This apparently does the plants no harm, for 


with an early Spring pruning they come into full leaf again 


early in May. These plants do equally well in sun or shade 
and in any ordinary garden loam. I have found A. grandiflora 
entirely hardy and requiring no sort of Winter protection. 

—Florens deBevoise. 
Greens Farms, Conn. 
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f 
Insure success with your & 
garden. New collections at 
money saving prices -- 357 new 
varieties of annuals, perennials, 
room shrubs, seeds, bulbs. 55 years 

“Garden He: eadquarters”’ means the highest quality 
at lowest cost. 


1932 Catalog FREE 
with Valuable Rebate Coupon 


Com pate ee e catalog. Richly illustrated 
own in their actual colors. 

Gives a andcultural directions and he! 

in flower and vegetable ens, and on land- 
seaping subjects. Get your copy now and 
bate Coupon good ler 25¢ on your pur- 

chase of $2.00 or more. Write today. 

THE TEMPLIN BRADLEY COMPANY 

5777 Detroit Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio 






FREE] - 
BRONZE MEDAL 
For achievement, 
to Garden Clubs 
Full detsile see 
=, 4 Me 1932 











Hardy Cyclamen 
See “Horticulture,” Nov. 15, page 488 


Send for our new circular offering 
them, and also Violet Rosina; Violas 
Jersey Gem, White Gem, and Apricot; 
named varieties of Heucheras, Helian- 
themums, Campanulas, Saxifrages, and 
Thymes, suitable for the Rock Garden. 


Complete catalog, ready in March, 
will be mailed on all requests. 


GARDENSIDE NURSERIES, Inc. 


SHELBURNE VERMONT 

















Beautiful, Healthy Box 
Flowers Now Easy to Grow 
The Perfecto Metal Flower Box, with its pat- 
ented system of feeding water at the rvots and 
allowing air to circulate under plants, pre- 
vents souring. Durable enamel finish in choice 
of three colors—Green, Old Ivory 
or Red. Five sizes. Write for 
circular giving your dealer's 
name. Or send $1.50 for sample 
of 26” Perfecto Box. ($1.75 west 
of Miss.) Our Metal Flower Pots 
(on left) are attractive, durable 
and reasonably priced. Like Per- 
fecto Boxes, these Pots allow 
watering at base and prevent 
souring. Both articles guaranteed 


Va. 





pot 3c. Write for circular. 
Bulbs of . 


METAL EGG CRATE CO. 
TUBEROUS ROOTED SORTS 


for five years service. Sample 6” 
445 Wolfe Street, Fredericksburg, 
Ready in February 


Separate Colors or Mixed 


SINGLE Ea. 25c, Doz. $2.75 
DOUBLE Ea. 30c, Doz. 3.00 
Ask for Free Catalog! 


PERRY SEED CO. 
12-13 Faneuil Hall Square 


BOSTON, MASS. 
WORLD-RENOWNED DELPHINIUMS 


Nine R. H. S. Gold medals—an unequalled record 
—and 3 First prizes in the 3 principal classes, 
British Delphinium Show in 1929, 1930 and 
1931. Seed choicest mixed $1.25 and 60c per pkt. 





6 vars. 12 vars. 
Collections (Superfine) ......$3.00 $6.00 
Collections (Standard) 1.25 2.50 


BLACKMORE & LANGDON 


BATH ENGLAND 





Delphinium “Dreams of Beauty’ Hybrid 
Seedlings—15 for $1.00—100 for $6.00 
Postpaid. Will bloom this year. Probably the larg- 
est, most ideal, hardy, disease resistant and best 
suited to American climate strain ever produced. 
(A Dienier production). Single and double blooms 
of livest iridescent colors. From palest blue to 
deepest indigo. Many with pink fillings. Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed. Send for list of other perennials. 


HEREFORD'S GARDENS 


Oakford Illinois 
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Wilson’s Evergreen 
Barberries 


Hardy — Introduced by E. H. Wilson | 


Order Now for Spring Planting 


Berberis gagnepaini — Black Bar- 

berry variety with graceful, arching 

branches, leaves narrow, green. 
15-18”—-B & B—$1.50 each 


Berberis julianae—Wintergreen Bar- | 


berry — Green shiny foliage, one of 
the best. 4-in. pot. ...... $1.00 each 
Berberis triacanthophora — Three- 
spine Barberry — One of the most 
graceful of the Evergreen Barberry. 
4-in. pot. $1.00 each 

| each (3 in me $3.00 


Cytisus nigricans—Spike Broom for 
Spring delivery in 3” pots, $1 each 


See July 15 “‘Horticulture,”’ p. 307 


LE-MAC Nurseries 


Growers of Rare Shrubs 


HAMPTON VIRGINIA 





Gentiana Sino-Ornata 


and Farreri, Purdomi, Acaulis, Mengiesii, etc. 


PRIMULA — Littoniana, Florindae, Nutans, 
Forrestii, Microdonta, Rosea. Also Meconopsis, 
Dwarf rhododendrons, Saxifrages, Androsaces, etc. 


ROCKMARGE Alpine Gardens 


MRS. EDITH H. BANGHART MEDINA, WASH. 





It’s Free from JD 


My Spring Garden Book. It’s a cata- 
logue, but more than a catalogue. 
Different from any you ever saw be- 
fore. Many helpful suggestions for you. 


Copy free. Write today. 


J. D. LONG, Boulder, Colorado 





Princeton Handbook 


A standard Gardener’s guide 
May we send you a copy? 


PRINCETON NURSERIES 


PRINCETON, N. J. 











“A LITTLE BOOK 
ABOUT ROSES” 


A complete Rose catalog on the care and selec- 
tion of the “‘cream’’ of outdoor varieties. 
When requesting free copy please mention 
this publication. 


GEORGE H. PETERSON, Inc. 
Rose Specialists for 28 Years 


Box 45 





uckwheat Hulls | 


for Mulching Shrubs 
Roses, Perennials 


Write for Quantity Prices 


DAYTON MILLING CO. 


810 Main Street Towanda, Penna. 





Established 37 Years 


Shute’s German Peat Moss 


No Better Quality—None More Bulk 
Single bales, $3.00 delivered 
F.O.B. Cars Philadelphia 
10 bales .... $1.75 bale 
25 “is ive Tee 


«0 


eS eg Ce 
Carlots Special Prices 


100 lbs. 
Sheep Manure ....$3.00 
Cow Manure ..... 3.00 
EE en « 80 2.50 





Del. Phila. and vicinity 


Why Pay More? 
Ask the Man We Sell 


E. L. Shute & Co., Importers 
616 W. Upsal Street 


Philadelphia 








Fair Lawn, N. J. 
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| Soil Measure for Sowing Seeds 


| HE sowing of seeds in nursery beds or boxes is made 


much quicker and easier by the simple implement here 
| illustrated. It is a small piece of wood with knob handle in 
' center of any convenient length. At each end of it are five 
notches. The center notch is two and one-quarter inches from 
each side. The next notch each side of the center one is one 
and one-eighth inches, and the outer notch one-half inch. 
Notches at each end of the implement also represent the same 
measurements, so that whichever side is used one can deter- 
_ mine the depth to plant seeds by simply pressing the edge 
down in the soil at any one of the three notches. 

After covering the row of seeds with fine soil or sand, the 
flat side of the implement is used to press the surface of the 
seed bed firm and level. The width of it is also handy to space 
the seed rows. By the simple turning of the wrist, each edge 
marks a row, enabling one to do two rows at a time. 


—Mary Louisa Hellings. 


| Titusville, N. J. 
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A Device to Simplify Seed Sowing 


Helianthemums in Many Colors 


OME ten years ago, when plants suited to rock gardens 
were becoming popular, I bought a few helianthemums, 
also known as rock or sun roses. I know of no rock garden 
plant more satisfactory than these little evergreen mounds, 
varying from one to several feet across with engaging 
little roses in every color except blue. My first plants included 
| two shades of pink, an apricot and a yellow, and I planned 
_ to add to these by growing plants from seeds. I sent to Henri 
| Correvon for two packets of seeds in separate colors as part 
of an order of alpines. 
| My own plants seeded freely and I sowed these seeds to- 
_ gether with the foreign ones which were labeled salmon and 
copper. However, being variable, they came in all shades 
| through white to rose pink and even red, all single but no 
| copper tints. These seeds are very slow to germinate; perhaps 
| the fact that the helianthemum is really a small shrub accounts 
for this. However this may be, they were from one to several 
months in appearing and grew slowly at first, showing no 
bloom the first year. When they did blossom I crossed the red 
and pink shades with my apricot and this brought a fine 
assortment in a great variety of colors. Two years ago a tan- 











FALL 
‘GARDEN 


| MADISON 





| WEST HARTFORD 


‘PLANTING 


has been completed, yet here at Cherry 
Hill we are prepared to furnish and plant 
large specimen trees and shrubs with a 
frozen ball of earth. This can be done 
more easily and cheaper during the 
Winter months. 

Ask for our special list of SPECIMEN 
EVERGREENS and SHADE TREES. 


Our new catalog will soon be from the 
press and will contain many bargains in 
ORNAMENTAL EVERGREENS — 
SHADE TREES — FLOWERING 
SHRUBS and VINES. 


Then, perhaps, you will need for your 
Spring planting some of our CHOICE 
PEONIES — IRIS — PHLOX and 
HARDY GARDEN PERENNIALS. 


Please feel free to consult us about your 
planting problems. 


CHERRY HILL NURSERIES 


(Thurlows and Stranger, Inc.) 
WEST NEWBURY MASS. 








SEND FOR OUR NEW 
1932 CATALOG 


Issued Early in January 
9 


NEW JERSEY 








RARE IRISES 


1200 Varieties 


Japanese, Siberians, Crested Iris, 
Dwarfs, Pogocycius Hybrids, Re- 
gelias, Spurias, Tall Bearded Iris, 


Write for Catalog 


ROBERT WAYMAN 
Box B, Bayside, L. I., N. ¥. 





IRISES 


Especially Recent 
AMERICAN INTRODUCTIONS 
Catalogue Upon Request 
OVER-the-GARDEN-WALL 


CONN. 





THE BEST BARGAIN 


One good bulblet each of the $ 
following 18 most popular new 2? 
Glads for only 

A. H. Woodfull, Ave Maria, Blue Triumphator, 
Blue Moon, Commander Koehl, Graf Zeppelin, 


Hinemoa, Jonkheer Van Tets, Libelle, Maid of 
Orleans, Milkmaid, Mrs. Ray P. Chase, Picardy, 


| Red Lory, Roi Albert, Stuttgardia, Wings of the 


gerine, with very fine large blossoms appeared. This is the | g5;.¢ gu AvE.. 


Morning, Yellow Perfection. 


Check these up in the list of any progres- 
sive grower and see if they aren’t worth $5. 


Our Catalog Is Worth Inspection 


PAUL-HAM GARDENS 


LEWISTCN, IDAHO 
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Fragrant Gladiolus 
NEW! RARE! 


You may now have fragrant Gladiolus 
in your Summer garden. Our 1932 cat- 
alog will offer one variety with a deli- 
cate sweet fragrance unlike the odor 
from any other flower. A strong grower 
with large saffron pink flowers. 

Supply is limited and will be applied on 
first orders received at $2.00 each, or 3 
bulbs for $5.00. 


Bill’s Best Bargain for 1932 


Twenty large size bulbs all different and labeled 
including Betty Joy, Break O'Day, Gladdie Boy, 
Opalescent and others equally fine. 


Total retail catalog value .. $1.70 
1 set Bill’s Best Bargain (20 Bulbs) 1.00 
3 sets Bill’s Best Bargain (60 Bulbs) 2.50 


Order at once and ask for new catalog 


BILL’S GLAD FARMS, Inc. 
CANANDAIGUA NEW YORK 


a 


Special Offering 


Dahlia Plants, Guaranteed True 
to Name, Strong and Healthy 


Monmouth Champion 
Graf Zeppelin 
King Midas 
Kathleen Norris 
Fort Monmouth 
Thomas A. Edison 
No order accepted after March 15th, add 
15c for packing and postage, 25% with 
order, balance C, O. D. 

YORK POTTERY GARDEN 
23 S. BEAVER STREET YORK, PA. 





$59 each 
Collection all six 
$e .00 








DAHLIAS 1932 
Our Catalog Ready 


Novelties and standards. 

Prices to meet the times. 
| 46 years a specialist and 
| originator of Dahlias. 
Send today. 


W. W. WILMORE'S DAHLIA FARM 
Box 382 DENVER, COLORADO 











25 DAHLIAS — $1.00 postpaid 


Send $1. We will send you 25 Dahlia Seed like 


we plant with full instructions, which will p.oduce 
this year 25 gorgeous dahlia plants covered with 
flowers of dazzling colors, mixed types, no two 
alike, all producing mature roots for next year's 
planting: Also a 36-page beautifully illustrated 


describing 525 World’s Best 


Free Catalog Dahlias priced surprisingly low. 


KENDAL DAHLIA GARDENS 
Box 117 Massillon, Ohio 





MAINE GROWN DAHLIAS 


City of Trenton—Autumn Shade 
Pride of Stratford— Deep Orange 
Jerseys King—Begonia Rose 
Marmion—Yellow 
Robert Scott—Golden Apricot 
Elsie Daniels—Orchid White 
This collection of 6 famous exhibition Dahlias 
sent postpaid for $2.00. I grow only the best prize 
winning varieties. Tubers low priced. Catalog free. 


Lombard’s Dahlia Gardens, Saco, Maine 





ET US TELL YOU ABOUT MI- 
BLOOM, the Glad with the tea- 
rose odor, and the other Stevens origi- 
nations. These and hundreds of the Best 
Glads from all over the world listed and 
priced in the 1930 issue of “A Hobby 
That Grew.” Write for your copy today. 


LACONA GLADIOLUS GARDENS 
Lacona New York 





NEWER GLADS 


Extra high in quality; guaranteed true 
in name. Very moderate in price. 
My list of Gladiolus will surely interest you. 


Just Drop a Card 


ERNEST S. CLARK, Jr. 


WINDSOR CONN. 
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most unusual and striking of all, and is always singled out by 
visitors. Many of the Correvon seedlings have an interesting 
gray foliage so that there is a good contrast of foliage as well 
as of bloom. 

Naturally these plants may be readily increased by cuttings; 
one can soon have all the stock desired. For the patient gar- 
dener the helianthemums offer an opportunity for easy 
hybridization, as the blossom is simple in form and the 
pollen easily applied; the only drawback is the slow germina- 
tion and long wait for blooms. But time should not be too 
much dwelt upon in this work; the years soon pass and while 
other plants are delighting us, the hybrids are patiently con- 


summating our plans, and preparing a lovely vision for some | 


not too distant Springtime. 
—Emma Williamson. 


Santa Rosa, Calif. 


The Pruning of Alyssum Saxatile 
I FREQUENTLY read in Horticulture, as well as in other 


garden magazines, references to difficulties in keeping old 
plants of Alyssum saxatile. Perhaps some gardeners would like 
to try my system. About seven years ago I raised Alyssum 
saxatile from seed and had A. creticum given me. By the be- 
ginning of the third year I had lost all of the latter and all 
but two of the former. The two that were left were sprawled 
about and very ragged looking so I decided to prune one and 
see if it died. I cut it back, being careful to leave something 
that looked like a sprout. I was going to save seeds from the 
other in case the first one died but before the seeds were 
matured my pruned plant had developed a nice lot of new 
shoots. Then I pruned the other one and left almost nothing 
but the central stem. It also grew new shoots. I have pruned 
them severely each year since as soon after blooming as it is 
practical. (I sometimes save seed for someone else to plant.) 
I still have the two plants. 

My theory is that the new growth comes at the ends of the 
branches and that after a time the weight cracks the stem 
and water gets in. Then decay starts. I raised some A. crett- 
cum last Summer and am eager to see if it will live under the 
same pruning system. It does not seem to be as hardy in this 
part of the country as A. saxatile. 

—Amanda Everett. 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 


Requirements of Delphinium Nudicaule 


URING the years when I was experimenting with native 

plants of California in a northern New Jersey garden, 

I completely failed with this beautiful scarlet delphinium. At 

that time I put the cause of defeat down to the presumed 

tenderness of the plant. I know better now. My treatment was 
at fault. 

We find D. nudicaule in the foothills and in the coast 
ranges. It grows also at such an altitude in the Sierra Moun- 
tains as to convince anyone of its hardiness. A little study of 
the growing conditions of the plant gives a clue to its needs, 
and supplies the information necessary to successful cultiva- 
tion. 

D. nudicaule so disposes itself as to live in a location where 
there is perfect drainage. The soil is most often a rich humus 
containing plenty of gravel or small stones. The situation is 
usually at the edge of woods or where there is high shade or 
half shade. Sometimes it is found on exposed rocky summits 
but always where there is moisture in Winter and where the 
Summer rains, if any, will seep away and (during the late 
Summer, Autumn and early Winter) leave the dormant root 
without fear of soggy dampness. 

—Lester Rowntree. 


Carmel, Calif. 





FEBRUARY I, 1932 


POSITIONS WANTED 


SUPERINTENDENT 
Gardener and Farmer 


Scientific and practical knowledge. Early training 
England and Scotland. Experienced all landscape 
laying out new, remodeling old estate; making 
formal and flower gardens; also roads, lawns, 
hardy flower borders, removing and planting large 
and small trees, expert grower of choice fruit, 
flowers and vegetables under glass and outside, 
the growing of all farm crops, the proper care of 
cattle, poultry and other stock. Economical, honest 
and obliging. Thorough manager of help. Will 
go anywhere in charge of any size estate. High- 
class references; Scotch, aged 49; married, no 
children. 


P. O. Box 583, Mount Kisco, N. Y. 








) WANTED — Practical, experi- 
enced gardener wishes position as care- 
taker; understands all work in upkeep of 
well conducted estate; honest and reliable. 
American, single, best of references, al- 
ways takes great interest in work. Do land- 
scape of any type. At liberty February Ist. 
Prefer Long Island. H. J. O., P. O. Box 572, 
Bangall, N. Y. 





Young American man, 28, desires work in 
greenhouse or on private estate. Some ex- 
perience in grafting and propagating plants. 
Several years’ exper.ence in outdoor gar- 
dening in vegetables, flowers, and shrubs. 
Best of references furnished. Address Em, 
Care of “Horticulture,”’ Boston, Mass. 





Gardener wants position. Long experience 
in greenhouse, flower garden, vegetables, 
shrubbery, etc. Twenty-nine years of age, 
married, four children. Vicinity of Phila- 
delphia preferred. Address W. D., Care of 
The Pennsylvania Horticultural Society, 
1600 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





Landscape Architect and Horticulturist 
wishes position as manager on private 
estate. Thoroughly experienced in all fea- 
tures of the development and maintenance 
of superior estates. W. W. G., Care of 
“Horticulture,” Boston, Mass. 





Head gardener, German, married, no chil- 

dren. University graduated horticultur st 

and agriculturist desires change of posi- 

ten. E. S., Care of “Horticulture,” Boston, 
ass. 





Head Gardener. Married, age 38, desires 
position on small or large estate. Thoroughly 
experienced in care and maintenance of 
gardens, trees, shrubs and rock gardeus. 
References. Apply R. P. F., Care of ‘‘Hor- 
ticulture,’’ Boston, Mass. 





Wanted, pos‘t'on as caretaker or gardener. 
Can take full responsibility; understand 
stock and poultry. Single, nationality 
Dutch. Best of references. V. J., Care of 
“Horticulture,’’ Boston, Mass. 





Wanted: Position as caretaker of estate. 
Capable of taking full charge. Experienced, 
vegetables, fiowers, dairy farm. American, 
married, two children, 15 and 17 years. 
Drive car or tractor. Very handy. Best of 
references. C.L., Care of “Horticulture,” 
Boston, Mass. 





Gardener desires position. Experienced in 
greenhouse, general outside upkeep on pri- 
vate estates. Middle aged, single, good 
references. O. A., Care of “Horticulture,” 
Boston, Mass. 





Gardener’s Assistant: Thoroughly experi- 
enced all branches on private estate, green- 
house experience. Single, American, age 
82; chauffeur’s license. Best references. H. 
L. E., Care of “Horticulture,” Boston, Mass. 





Young woman wants position in florist store 

or greenhouse. Has had nearly seven years’ 

experience in retail florist store. Can fur- 

nish good references. Single. Graduate of 

Massachusetts Agricultural College. Ad- 

grees Ame, Care of “Horticulture,” Boston, 
ass. 








Young woman, trained in landscape design 
and horticulture desires opportunity for 
garden supervision and maintenance. Work 
by the day considered. Desirable references. 
Address B. E. N., in care of “Horticulture,” 
Boston, Mass. 





Head Gardener, working, married, age 39; 
22 years’ practical experience in all 
branches of gardening and upkeep of entire 
estate. Excellent references. G. J. O., Care 
of “Horticulture,’”’ Boston, Mass. 





Florist: American, single, 23, with col- 


legiate, private and commercial experience, 
specialty Roses; is open for engagement. 
Address Robert H. Macfar'ane, New Hamp- 
shire Experimental Station, Durham, N. H. 











THE PENNSYLVANIA 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 


cordially invites its members and their 
friends to attend the following lectures 


which will be presented in the 


AUDITORIUM, 1600 ARCH STREET 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 2, 1932 —3 P.M. 
"Gardens, a Community Asset” (Illustrated) 


By MR. JOHN C. WISTER 
of Philadelphia, Pa. 


TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 16, 1932 —- 3 P. M. 
"Small Fruits for the Home Garden" 


THE HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 
OF NEW YORK 


Executive Offices and Library 
598 Madison Avenue, New York City 


2 


FEBRUARY 1|7th—2.30 p.m. 


Monthly Meeting of the Society at 
598 Madison Avenue, New York City 


Round Table Discussion: 


“AN AMATEUR SOWS SEEDS 
FOR AMATEURS” 


by Mrs. Arthur Knapp 


Competitive Class for the Day: 
One House Plant Grown by an Amateur 


ENTRIES INVITED 


Aa 


FEBRUARY 17th—8.30 p.m. 
at 126 East 58th Street, New York City 


MASSACHUSETTS 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 


Sa 
Lecture by 
EDITH H. BANGHART 


OF MEDINA, WASHINGTON 
“The Best Alpines for 
American Gardens” 


MONDAY, FEBRUARY 15, 1932 
AT 3 P.M. 


HORTICULTURAL HALL 
BOSTON, MASS. 








(Demonstrated) 


By DR. S. W. FLETCHER 


of State College, Pa. 


“HARDY LILIES FOR AMERICAN 


GARDENS” 
by William N. Craig 


(Illustrated) 








Free to members who present their 


Non-members will be charged 50 cents 


membership cards 




















Puaranteed =~ 


RBROW, | 


ATKINS & Dl 

















Turn Waste Into Wealth—_ 


You can turn every bit of vegetable rubbish 
— leaves, weeds, cuttings, etc., from the 
garden, straw and cornstalks from the farm— 
into real manure (best of fertilizers) without 
animals by the simple ADCO process. You 
owe it to yourself to know how to make arti- 
ficial manure. Interesting booklet FREE. 








ADCO, 1704 Ludlow St., Phila., Pa. 








N ATURE’S GREATEST plant food. 
Hardwood ashes. Five hundred delivered 
fifteen dollars cash with order. Free circu- 
lar. George Stevens, Peterborough, Ontario. 





Wanted: Little-Tree Farms, Framingham, 
Mass., has openings for trained landscape 
men to sell nursery stock and landscape 
services. Give details about your training, 
experience and selling record. 





Wanted—a working head gardener for a 
small (8 acres) estate near Detroit. Must 
understand care and propagation of flowers 
and be something of a mechanic. First class 
recommendations and experience required. 
I. J., Care of “Horticulture,” Boston, Mass. 





Coming Exhibitions 


February 19-21. Palm Beach, Fla. Palm Beach Flower Show under 
the auspices of the Palm Beach Garden Club, in Royal Poinciana 
Hotel. 

March 7-12. Philadelphia, Pa. Philadelphia Flower Show, associated 
with The Pennsylvania Horticultural Society and the Florists’ Club 
of Philadelphia. 

March 10-14. Boston, Mass. Spring Flower Exhibition of the 
Massachusetts Horticultural Society, in Horticultural Hall. 

March 12-19. Cleveland, Ohio. Fourth Cleveland Flower Show, at 
the Public Auditorium. 

March 14-21. New York City. The 19th International Flower Show, 
in Grand Central Palace. 

March 17-19. Miami Beach, Fla. 
Show, in Garden Theatre. 

March 17-22. Detroit, Mich. North American Flower Show in Con- 
vention Halli. 

April 2-9. Chicago, Ill.. Sixth Annual Garden and Flower Show in 
the municipal navy pier, sponsored by the Garden Club of Illinois. 

April 2-10. Hartford, Conn. Thirteenth National Flower and Gar- 
den Show of the Society of American Florists, in the Armory. 

April 21-24. Oakland, Calif. East Bay Flower Show, in Municipal 
Auditorium and New Exposition Building. 

April 27-28. Westbury, L. I., N. Y. Narcissus Show of the West- 
bury Horticultural Society, in Winthrop Hall. 


The International Tropical Flower 


Transplanting Stocks Successfully 


5 prog all annuals transplant readily enough, but I find 
that stocks do much better if pricked off into small pots 
at their first transplanting, and disturbed as little as possible 
thereafter. This applies especially to the larger kinds, like 
Beauty of Nice, the Giant Perpetual Branching, and that tall 
and lovely white Wonder of Antibes. These require a long 
season to develop, so must be of good size at planting out 
time. If handled in the ordinary way, they require too much 
time to recover from the transplanting. Snapdragons of any 
size seem to appreciate this treatment. 
—Rachel E. Caughey. 

Antrim, N. H. . 





| Paprex Fitre Company, 


STANDARD HOT BED SASH, 3 ft. wide, 


6 ft. long, made to take three or four rows 
of glass, either grooved or made for glass 
to putty. Redwood, $1.40 each; White 
Pine, $1.60 each; 25 or more sash, 10 cents 
less. Write for circular. Glass. sizes, 6x8, 
8x10, 10x12 or 10x14 at $1.90 per box, 


50 sq. ft. Ten boxes at $1.80. 


C. N. ROBINSON & BRO. 
Dept. 29 Baltimore, Md. 





lron 
Garden Benches 


Reproduction of old designs, grape, fern, 
rustic and circular, painted or unpainted 
Write for photographs and prices. 


PEQUONNOCK FOUNDRY, INC. 


Bridgeport Connecticut 





LOAMAT 


Patent Applied For 


Simplicity in Plant Growth 


LOAMAT TRANSPLANTING POTS, the 
ROOTS grow THROUGH, Light — Sterile — 
Inexpensive ——- Encourages early growth. Plants 
remain in pots —— save labor in transplanting. 
ROOT growth NEVER DISTURBED, no wilt- 
ing, invaluable for starting cuttings. 

Per 100 l-in. 2-in. 3-in. 4-in. 5-in. 6-in 


.75¢ .90c $1.15 $1.50 $2.00 $2.70 
LOAMAT LOOSE MULCH, for Flower and 
Vegetable Gardens, Seeding Flats and Potting 
Soil. Light —- Clean ——- Naturalistic — Fertile. 


BINDS ITSELF TO THE GROUND 
LOAMAT SHEET MULCH for Flower and 
Vegetable Gardens. Light — Clean — Naturalistic 
— Porous. 

HEAVY LOAMAT, a Base for Growing Grass. 
An effective Indoor Decoration used extensively 
as a mat for flower displays and in horticultural 
exhibitions. 

Send $1.00 for trial lot of 100 3-in. Loamat pots, 
or 25c for sample order. 


CIRCULAR and PRICES on request 


Danvers, Mass. 














* Editor McFarland H. T. 
is a most delectable new Hybrid Tea ° W. e 6 
Rose. It is a rose that you will want Bring oodland Spirit 
not only because it is named for the 

President and Editor of the To Your Grounds 
American Rose Society, but 
because of its vigorous and — : 2 "> E think of the 


abundant growth, its flowers of Trilliums and 


y" Bloodroot, of the Cow- 
exquisite grace of form borne dine and Printtotes,: 20 


singly on long stems, just right ( the frolicking gnomes 
for cutting; color rose pink ; of the wild woods — 


veiled with amber. How pleas- rod ~ the woods where as 


aa j ant, too, to plant in your gar- ere é one spe 4 oy ide Py 
aS den roses whose names have ss. % din accion. 

_ pleasant associations. ‘ P . Retain those charming 

; Pw wee childhood memories 

Star Roses SM] with the help of those 

y ; very Posies that gave 





‘ . you those early thrills. 
The Choice of Those Who Know jij Mae This nursery specializes 
‘ ati VA ) =A in wild flowers and 
\ GS a alee bo mae WA ferns! You can have 
Trillium grandiflorum, the prettiest of the an honest-to-goodness 
The familiar celluloid Star Tag is our guarantee that : theee-leaved N sestharart piece of woodland right 
the roses you buy from us fully measure up to the in your own yard. You provide the space—we’ll populate it for 

high standard we have built in 35 years’ experience. you. 
It means they bloom or your money back. ' 
Write at once for the 1932 edition of the famous “Star Guide to Best Catalog Ever! 
Good Roses.” It lists nearly 200 varieties, over twenty novelties, 
59 illustrations in natural colors. This valuable book is Free. DEDICATED to popularizing the naturalistic type of 
Send for your copy at once. : gardening, it is by far the most instructive I have 
issued. Offers scores of ferns for all soils and situations: 


wild flowers, wild orchids. It tells about bog and water 
The CONARD -P | E CO gardens, also rock gardens. For those having spacious 
® grounds, it describes Azaleas, Kalmias, Rhododendrons and 

Robert Pyle, President other native flowering shrubs. 


Rose Specialists for 35 Years West Grove 291, Pa. By all means ask for your free copy of this fascinating plant 
book today and mention Horticulture. 


GILLETT’S rea 


do not “just grow.” They bloom abun- 
dantly and persistently because they are 
field grown under the careful supervision of experts. 





8 Main Street, Southwick, Mass. 




















Japan Bloodleaf Evergreen Purple Red-flowering 
Maple Viburnum : Beech Dogwood 


Y O u n g Ar 1 S t O Cc % a t “ . VERGREENS —cool, shading, restful chvcchioet What else is hod nF 


U ee bare adapted to the “Outdoor Living Room” that has become so popular with 
‘nusual and rare varieties . . . true to name because they are grafted home lovers in recent years! Whatever the variety you prefer, it can be sup- 


. easy to grow because they have already passed a season out-of- . 
doors. . . every plant dug with ball of earth and wrapped in Dutch plied from our 600 acre nursery. Send for our new catalog. It shows 


burlap (you don’t have to remove it) .. . each little tree healthy and Pp 
ready to grow into a magnificent specimen . . . and the prices! Over 50 lates In Actual Colors The Finest Evergreen 
Book We Have 


ore “eee eae wien ere ee. Mverets) $10.09 AL ed More than 150 illustrations from actual photographs. ,., 


Bloodleaf Maple (Acer palmatum atropurpureum) pa In this fine book is embodied the counsel of Evergreen published — 

o inches é 90. * i ’ . le 

Red Flowering Dogwood (Gornus florida rubra) Specialists of 75 years’ experience —growers of Ever- 0 
12 to 18 inches 10. 80.00 greens from every part of the world where Evergreens Box 317 


betas a 51 ye canadensis Sargentii) ‘ sens flourish. Whatever the setting you wish for your home, Dundee, Illinois 
Blue Spruces (Picea Kosterii and Moorheimi) ‘ yard, mansion or cottage you will find pictorial sug- Send me your Ever- 


as well, 6 to 8 inches 120.00 ; d | hel d green Book. | en- 
' gestion, and expert counsel to help you. An 
Five of a kind will be sold at the rate for ten. Or we will accept trial orders for ten . : AT a close 25c. 
trees of five different kinds—two of each—at the same prices. The four plants at selections at prices that will interest you. En- 
the top were photographed on Long Island, August 1st, from actual stock now close 25¢ which will be refunded on any order. 


ready to ship. Also small stock for reforestation and larger specimens for land- 
scape. All at Kelsey 1932 prices. Many other sizes and varieties in our 1932 Short D. H | LL NU RSERY CO. 
Guide (60 photographs in natural color). Sent on request. Evergreen Specialists. Largest Growers in America 


KELSEY NURSERY SERVICE Box 317, Dundee, Illinois 


| ede 
F. W. KELSEY NURSERY COMPANY Established 1878 9 
Fifty Church Street New York City Aa § EVERGREENS 



































